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FOREWARNED 
is FOREARMED 


Day after day and night after night, the 


For samples of La Monte 

Safety Paper see your 

Lithographer or Printer — or 
write us direct. 


LA MONTE S<efote PAPER 


men and women of America’s Civilian 
Army of Defense are on guard. A mighty 
army — over 10,000,000 strong — competent, 
resourceful, specially trained. » » Ina 
significant, though less dramatic fashion 
La Monte Safety Papers serve the interests 


of preparedness and protection in Business 


GEORGE LA MONTE & SON, Nutley,New Jersey 
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and Banking. They reduce to a minimum 
the risk of financial loss and the attendant 
confusion which results from the fraudu- 
lent alteration or counterfeiting of checks. 
In fact, it can be fairly stated that since 
the invention of Safety Paper by George 
La Monte in 1871, this product has played 
an increasingly important role in checking 
and controlling such abuses of our major 
medium of exchange—THE CHECK.» » Thus 
does La Monte help safeguard the myriad 
transactions that make up the Business of 
War—and of Peace. 
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The Customer 


Srmrs: We thought you might like to 
have one of our new plaques, ““The Cus- 
tomer,”’ and to know we are having one of 
these placed at every teller’s window and 
on every public contact desk. We cannot 
claim authorship of the message. It ap- 
peared in one or two advertising journals 


THE CUSTOMER 


-.. thé most important person 
ver im this bauk 





* Tae customer is not dependent upon you—you are 
dependem upon him. 


* Tne customer is not an interruption of your work 
he is the purpose of it. You are not doing him a favor 
by serving him—he is doing you a favor by giving you 
the opportunity to do so, 


* Tre customer is not a rank outsider to your business 
~he is part of it 

* Tue customer is not a cold statistic—he is a fesh-and- 
blood human being with feelings and emotions like 
your own, with biases and prejudices—even though be 
may have a deficiency of certain “vitamins” which you 
think important 

* THe customer is not someone to argue with or match 
wits against—nobody cver won an argument with a 
customer even though they may have thought they did. 


©The Customer is @ person whe brings us his wants. 
It we have sufficient imagination we will endeavor 
to handle them profitably to him and to ourselves. 


Tre Mowanis Prisn Bank oF ViRnointa 


with the word “office” in the headline. 
The wording and importance of the 
message were so striking that we have 
gone to some expense to be sure it remains 
as a part of our public relations program. 
G. M. UNDERHILL, F 
Assistant Vice-president, 
The Morris Plan Bank of Virginia, 
Richmond, Virginia 
+ * * 





Human Interest Stories 


Strs: The photograph enclosed tells a 
real human interest story. (When Private 
William Clark wandered into the Citizens 
and Southern Bank at 9:30 one morning, 
tired from travel, and fell asleep, he was 














not disturbed. Hundreds of customers 
came and went. When Private Clark 
awakened, in the afternoon, he was taken 
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to lunch by Assistant Cashier Eugene 
Jones with true Southern hospitality.) 
‘There are many human interest stories 
happening in our banks every day. It is 
purely a question as to whether the stailf 
of the bank will sense newspaper stories in 
them and advise some officer so that the 
story can get into the local newspaper. In 
almost every home there is a missing boy 
now in the service. People feel very kindly 
toward any individual or organization 
which is trying to do something for boys 
in service. In the final analysis that is 
what every bank wants, to have the general 
public feel kindly toward it. 
Lewis F. Gorpon, Vice-president, 
The Citizens and Southern 
National Bank, 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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The First National Bank and Trust 
Company, Bridgeport, Connecticut 


United Nations Flags 


Strs: Recently the depositors of The 
First National Bank and Trust Company 
were greeted with a surprise in the form of 
a colorful display of flags of the United 
Nalions. In commenting on this, Mr. 
Lewis A. Shea, president, said, ““We have 
had the idea in mind for some time.” 

Suspended on patented hangers from 
pillars down both sides of the bank, the 
flags are of heavy rayon, and measure 
4’ x 6’. On two panels at the rear of the 
bank are suspended two 8’ x 12’ woolen 
United States flags. 

Although there are, no doubt, such sets 
being used, we believe the set used by 
First National is probably the largest in 
size. It is brilliant because rayon was 
used, and shows to good advantage because 
our banking room is extremely large, 25’ 
wide, 75’ long, and with ceiling 30’ high. 

Joun H. McCA tt, Vice-president, 

The First National Bank 
and Trust Company, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


* Sd 


Comments on Articles 


Sirs: I have read with pleasure your 
editor’s very able and most interesting 
article, “Governments,” in the January 
issue. I also enjoyed the article “‘Informa- 
tion Please About Banking,” by J. N. 
Garber, cashier, Forbes National Bank, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Howarp K. Buck, Indemnity 
Insurance Company of North America, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


° 


_ Sms: “How Banks Handle Payroll 

Checks” by Harry V. Odle interested us in 

your February issue, as we kept open 

Wednesday nights for this purpose. For 

night service we charged 20 cents a check 

and 25 cents for any check that ran over 

$100. We handled from $10,000 Lo $25,000 

for the Wednesday evenings during an 

airport construction job. 
Leo E. Ryan, Secretary-Treasurer, 
Kearney Co-operative 
Credit Association, 
Kearney, Nebraska 
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In the TREND of BANKING 
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Timely Suggestions on 
Service Charges 


Out of a broad survey of the experience 
and practice of many banks in handling 
checking account operations has come a 
uniform plan for account analysis, set forth 
in a Service Charge Manual compiled and 
issued by the Bank Operating Procedure 
Committee of the Oklahoma Bankers 
Association. 

The committee declares that lack of 
uniformity in service charge methods, 
rather than rates, has caused criticism 
among bank depositors. It suggests that 
the principles outlined in the manual be first 
discussed and adopted by city, county or 
trade area groups, and thus in time it is 
hoped that the move toward uniformity 
will spread to the banks throughout the 
state as a whole. 

First the manual shows the formula 
suggested under the recommended Uniform 
Complete Analysis Plan, as it would be 
applied to a typical business account and a 
representative individual account. The 
same uniform plan is used on both types 
of accounts. “The Uniform Complete 
Analysis Plan is just as practical for the 
small bank as for the large one, and just as 
practical for the small depositor as the 
large one,”” the committee states. ‘“‘No 
minimum or compensating balances are 
required; the activity and size of the 
account determine the amount of the 
service charge.” 

The manual then outlines several sugges- 
tions for applying short-cuts in analyzing 
accounts under this plan. Thus, there is 
an explanation of four of the more common 
short-cuts in determining ledger balance 
for analysis purposes, and a number of 
ideas for reducing the work of figuring 
float. In addition, the committee strongly 
urges the adoption of the reserve elimina- 
tion plan in view of the savings in clerical 
computations. Under this plan the earning 
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Outlining a program for improving the smaller community 


rate is reduced by an amount that would 
be the equivalent of making the reserve 
deduction, and the latter operation is 
eliminated. For example, a 24% per cent 
earning rate with a 20 per cent reserve 
deduction would give the same mathe- 
matical result as using a 2 per cent earning 
rate with no reserve deduction. 


As a result of having analyzed many 


reports and studies on cost analysis, the 
committee recommends the adoption of a 
monthly maintenance charge of 50 cents 
on all active checking accounts. Whenever 
an account becomes inactive, the commit- 
tee suggests that it be removed from the 
active ledger and placed in an inactive 
ledger under dual control. Since the actual 
maintenance cost on inactive accounts is 
less than on active accounts, the committee 
suggests a maintenance charge of 50 cents 
semiannually or $1.00 annually be assessed 
regularly against inactive accounts with 
balances of $50 or less. In order to permit 
such charges against inactive accounts, it 
is recommended that the bank’s signature 
card contain an authorizing provision. 

Of particular interest to many banks will 
be the recommended formula for computing 
the analysis earning rate, adopted by the 
committee after reviewing numerous dif- 
ferent plans and consulting various authori- 
ties. An example shows this formula 
applied to a typical small bank, and the 
method is fully explained. 

On pages 12 to 18 of the manual, there is 
a schedule of the various charges recom- 
mended for adoption by the committee. 
‘Ll hese include not only the fees involved in 
levying service charges on checking ac- 
counts, but also charges covering exchange, 
collections, handling of stocks and bonds, 
safe-keeping, escrows, and after-hour de- 
pository service. The fees recommended 
are recognized as being minimum charges, 
and it is realized that in many banks and 
localities they will be too low. However, 


it is suggested that banks carefully analyze 
each item in the schedule, and then give 
serious consideration to the adoption of a 
schedule of charges that will compensate 
for banking services rendered. 


e e * 


Home Town Betterment 
Project Kit 


A comprehensive program for community 
development of particular interest to those 
in the smaller cities and towns has 
been prepared by the Ideal Company, 
of Waco, Texas, the south’s largest archi- 
tectural woodwork factory, and by “The 
Mitre,” a monthly trade magazine pub- 
lished in Waco. The program covers al- 
most every possible kind of local activity 
connected with helping win the war and 
with making the community a more 
important business center. 

The Ideal Company states that an 
official handbook and kit of “working 
tools” and instructions will be sent without 
charge upon request, to anyone interested 
in promoting a Home Town Betterment 
Project. 

The official handbook outlining the 
program is titled “Small Town Manual for 
Community Action.” It is a 50-page 
manual prepared by the U. S. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce especially 
for the use of local civic leaders in com- 
munity improvement projects. Part I is 
called “How You Can Help Win The War 
at Home,” and Part II relates “How You 
Can Improve Business in Your Town.” 
The suggestions are unusually complete 
and practical, and the instructions are so 
simply and clearly presented that almost 
anyone can follow them easily. 

Along with the manual there is a kit 
of working tools consisting of: Community 
Betterment Organization Chart; Com- 
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munity Action Check List No. 1; Com- 
munity Action Check List No. 2; and a 
plan of procedure for initiating the better- 
ment project in the community. 

The organization chart is designed to 
simplify and facilitate the matter of 
deciding who is to do what, thus saving 
lost motion and wasted time in getting 
started. 

Check List No. 1 presents twelve dif- 
ferent projects that can be undertaken by 
any community to do its rightful part in 
helping the nation to win the war. 

Check List No. 2 charts sixteen com- 
munity action projects to make a com- 
munity a better place in which to live, and 
a better business center. Some of the 
projects can be started along with wartime 
activities; others may be deferred until the 
war is over. 

It is pointed out that for many years 
past, automobiles and good roads have 
tended to make smaller villages less impor- 
tant and less necessary to the American 
people. Smaller places were being drained 
of their lifeblood because larger com- 
munity centers nearby were attracting 
more and more business and entertainment 
patronage from surrounding territories. 
Few of these shrinking small communities 
seemed able or willing to do anything for 
their self-preservation. 

But today the rationing of gasoline, tires, 
and new automobiles creates an unusual 
and unexpected opportunity for smaller 
places to regain or strengthen their com- 
munity-center status and to make a vital 
contribution at the same time toward 
winning the war. Restricted travel gives 
the small community business center re- 
newed importance. Whether this tempo- 
rary advantage results in permanent benefit 
depends upon local civic leaders, and in 
this bankers can take a vital role. 

The Home Town Betterment Project 
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Kit was prepared for just this purpose. 
It suggests specific opportunities for mak- 
ing the smaller community better for busi- 
ness, better for living, and stronger in 
support of home-front war activities. 
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Explaining Ration wannnd, 
to the Public 


Through newspaper advertising, a num- 
ber of banks have helped to explain “ration 
banking” to the public and to local mer- 
chants. 

An actual illustration of a grocer’s ration 
check adds interest to the excellent adver- 
tisement of The Central Trust Company 
in Cincinnati. It is pointed out that this 
is a new kind of money, by which the grocer 
is enabled to replenish his stock of rationed 
items. The copy explains how banks, by 
permitting retailers and other merchants 
to open ration checking accounts, are an 
important factor in making America’s ra- 
tioning system work smoothly. Additional 
information, in the form of questions and 
answers, contributes to a clearer under- 
standing of the basic operation of the plan. 

“Once more, banks make available to the 
government and the public their facilities, 
backed by resources, experience and practi- 
cal accounting methods,” states the Central 
National Bank of Cleveland in its adver- 
tisement headed “Ration Banking—What’s 
That?” This copy describes the operation 
of the plan, and cites it as another vital 
contribution of American banks to the war 
effort. 

Of a different type was the full page 
advertisement inserted in a local trade 
paper by the National Bank of Detroit. 
Its message was addressed to a specific 
retail group, the grocers, and pledged 
fullest co-operation in the handling of 


ration accounts. “Ration banking proce- 
dure is very similar to that of ordinary 
banking,” the copy states. “The same 
tellers who now accept your regular com- 
mercial deposits will open your ration 
accounts and will handle your coupon 
deposits. We shall gladly supply you with 
all necessary forms and with whatever 
additional information you may need. 
The officers and managers of all our offices 
are anxious to be of service to you.” The 
advertisement also points out that the 
ration banking plan is not compulsory for 
small stores having a volume under $5,000 
in December. 

Informative advertising on ration bank- 
ing not only promotes good will toward 
financial institutions, but should also serve 
to alleviate any public fears that the plan 
has to do with compulsory savings or 
restrictions upon withdrawals. 


° ° ° 


War Bond Record Folder 
In Popular Demand 


Something new and in tune with the 
War Bond buying times has been adopted 
by the Portland, Oregon, branch of Bank 
of California, N. A. It is a neat, little 
pocket folder which enables the bond 
buyer to list his bonds and keep at hand, 
for ready reference, all data pertinent to 
the bonds he owns. 

The bank is giving the record folders to 
bond buyers, without charge, and Assistant 
Manager George J. Greenwood advises 
that “This folder, even though it has been 
available for but a short time, is in great 
demand.” ‘A particular call for it has 
been experienced from concerns with large 
payrolls that are on the 10 per cent payroll 
allotment plan. 

Nothing exactly like this copyrighted 


Informative advertising on ration banking promotes good will, clarifies public misunderstanding 
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RATION ACCOUNTS 


A Message 
To The Grocers of Detroit 

















Pledged as we are to do all in our power to hasten victory—we 
offer our co-operation in connection with the “bank deposit” methed 
of handling coupons, stamps and other ration evidences. 

Ration banking procedure is very similar to that of ordinary bank- 
ing. The same tellers who now accept your regular commercial 
deposits will open your ration accounts and will handle your 
coupon deposits. 

We shail gladly supply vou with all necessary forms and with what- 
ever additional information you, may need. The officers and man- 
agers of all our offices are anxious to be of service to you. 
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Space for listing 36 bonds 


reference record has appeared since the 
beginning of the war. Measuring only 
4% by 2% inches when folded, it fits easily 
into one’s pass book or purse, yet it has 
tabular space on the inside for the listing 
of 36 bonds. The inside section is divided 
into columns headed, Purchase Date, 
Series, Bond Number, Cost, and Maturity 
Value, so that the owner may tell at a 
glance the status of his War Bond holdings. 

The outside cover, printed in red, white 
and blue, bears the words “‘United States 
War Bond Record” and “Property Of.” 
The next fold, topped by an American eagle 
and shield, reads “Guard Your Bonds” 
and contains sound, timely advice on the 
care of them. Another page reminds the 
owner, ““This record is for your personal 
reference. Keep it with you, but give your 
bonds the protection of a safe deposit box.” 
On the last page, space is allotted for enter- 
ing where the bonds are located. 

Devised by the Victory Publishing Co. 
in co-operation with the Bank of Cali- 
fornia, Portland Branch, the record folders 
are being made available to banks through- 
out the country by the publishers. 
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Savings Deposits Rise Despite 
War Bond Sales 


Mutual savings banks of the United 
States have distributed to the American 
public three-quarters of a billion dollars of 
War Savings Bonds. Their policy of urging 
the purchase of War Savings Bonds to the 
limit, then of saving and still further sav- 
ing as an antidote to the high cost of living, 
also has resulted in mutual savings deposits 
going ahead by $131,278,410 in 1942 to 
the all-time peak of $10,620,957,953. New 
investment by the banks for their own 
account in regular issues of Government 
securities, approximately $725,000,000, was 


five and a half times the gain in deposits 
last year. 

“This stability of mutual savings ac- 
counts is .a further assurance of our 
capacity to finance the war by voluntary 
loans,”’ said Levi P. Smith, president of the 
National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks and president of the Burlington 
Savings Bank, Burlington, Vermont. ““Most 
significant is this proof that the public has 
grasped the economic realities of the 
present and are able to save and save, and 
then save.” 

Assets of mutual savings banks rose 
from $11,794,289,030 at the beginning of 
1942 to $11,950,577,506 at the end of the 
year, an increase of $156,288,476. Mutual 
accounts declined from 15,738,907 to 15,- 
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294,143. This decrease of 444,764 was 
primarily due to efforts to sell war bonds 
to small purchasers. For similar reasons 
there was a decline in school savings 
accounts. However, numerous Victory 
Clubs and special payroll savings plans for 
the purchase of War Savings Bands were 
initiated by the banks during the year. 
The average account in all mutual sav- 
ings banks, including the various clubs and 
special accounts, amounted to $694.45 at 
the year end. This was an increase of 
$27.97 from the 1941 average of $666.48. 
The average account in regular, or old 
style mutual savings accounts, exclusive of 
club accounts and special feature accounts, 
was $850.82. Interest-dividends upon de- 
posits average 1.88 per cent, thus reflecting 
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the prevailing low levels of return upon 
Government bonds and other conservative 
investments. 
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Deposits of Major Banks 
Reflect War Spending 


Deposit figures below for the hundred 
largest commercial banks in the country, 
as of December 31, 1942, disclose some 
amazing gains over the year-end totals for 
1941, particularly in war production centers 
where Government spending is most in 
evidence. Deposit increases as high as 50 
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to 75 per cent and more have been made 
by some of the large banks. 

While the record all-time high in deposits 
was magnified to some extent through the 
huge balances in War Loan Accounts, 
reflecting subscriptions for government 
securities not drawn by the Treasury, this 
was responsible only in part for the increase. 
Total year-end deposits for the hundred 
largest banks stood at $48,466,328,651, 
compared with $39,547,776,770 in 1941. 

In the only changes in ranking among 
the first ten: banks, First National of 
Chicago climbed from 8th to 6th place, 
and Manufacturers Trust of New York 
moved from 10th to 9th in the list. 


Outstanding leaps ahead in deposits 
were made by the following institutions 
among the fifty largest banks: National 
Bank of Detroit, from 17th to 12th; 
Seattle-First National Bank, Seattle, 34th 
to 30th; Manufacturers National Bank, 
Detroit, from 40th to 34th; Northwestern 
National Bank and Trust Company, 
Minneapolis, 55th to 39th; First National 
Bank, Portland, Oregon, 54th to 4ist; 
First National Bank and Trust Company, 
Minneapolis, 49th to 45th. 

Among the next fifty banks in point of 
size, sizable gains were reported by: 
Whitney National Bank, New Orleans, 
56th to 51st; First National Bank, St. 


Year-end deposits of 100 largest commercial banks totaled $48 1% billion, a gain of $9 billion in one year 
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, Deposits 12-31-42 No. Name Deposits 12-31-42 
1 Chase National Bank ....New York City. .$4,291,466,886 51 Whitney National Bank................ New Orleans... .$ 223,360,462 
2 National City Bank........... ....New York City.. 3,555,940,023 52 City Nat’) Bank & Trust Co............. Chicago........ 222,107,232 
3 Guaranty Trust Co........... ; ..New York City.. 2,698,262,180 53 First National Bank.................... a ab 211,644,129 
4 Bank of America, N. T. & S. A. ..San Francisco... 2,586,140,699 54 Bank of California, N. A................ San Francisco... 210,695,431 
5 Continental Illinois N. B. & T. Co.. .Chicago........ 2,052,097,478 55 First National Bank.................... PS 5 ct ye 210,328,155 
6 First National Bank........... Chicago........ 1,676,774,017 56 First National Bank.................... Atlanta......... 207,047,518 
7 Central Hanover Bk. & Tr. Co... .. New York City.. 1,537,492,380 rt EE sac US aki s wetecelees Los Angeles..... 206,222,083 
8 Bankers Trust Co........... _...New York City.. 1,504,657,609 58 Citizens & Southern Nat’l Bank......... Savannah....... 204,520,992 
9 Manufacturers Trust Co....... ..New York City.. 1,322,420,807 59 Farmers & Merchants N. B.............. Los Angeles. .... 202,852,845 

10 Chemical Bank & Trust Co... New York City.. 1,199,430,404 60 Indiana National Bank................. Indianapolis..... 196,511,698 

1! First National Bank......... Boston......... 1,061,369,552 ee rer ees Washington..... 196,454,333 

12 National Bank of Detroit. . I oases 994,143,425 62 Citizens Nat’l T. & S. B................. Los Angeles... . . 195,651,628 

13. Bank of the Manhattan Co... . ....New York City.. 939,412,515 63 Marine Midland Trust Co............... New York City.. 195,320,004 

14 Irving Trust Co........ ..New York City.. 928,493,534 Gt Cos Eom NB & T. Ce... Philadelphia. . 191,446,758 

15 First National Bank... . AOAS New York City.. 887,300,349 65 San Francisco Bank....................San Francisco 188,416,249 

16 Security-First Nat'l Bank....... .. Los Angeles... .. 806,484,204 66 Mississippi Valley Trust Co.............. St. Louis........ 188,132,160 

17 Philadelphia National Bank........ Philadelphia. .... 678,427,431 67 Commercial Nat’l Bk. & Tr. Co.......... New York City.. 187,640,873 

18 J. P. Morgan and Co., Inc. ...New York City.. 666,093,331 68 National Bank of Commerce............ Seittle.......... 181,120,708 

19 New York Trust Co........... ....New York City.. 628,777,301 69 First National Bank.................... Kansas City.. 179,891,716 

20 Cleveland Trust Co.....................Cleveland....... 554,618,490 70 Fifth Third Union Trust Co............. Cincinnati...... 179,810,898 

21 Corn Exchange Bank Trust Co. New York City.. 531,670,775 el le rere ee Providence...... 170,372,926 

22 Northern Trust Co......... Chicago......... 459,247,582 72 Ween Te. @ Ft Ge. 6. eho ens Winston-Salem 168,164,776 | 

23 Mellon National Bank... . Pittsburgh. ..... 459,237,958 ee Ee er ae * Brooklyn. ...... 167,551,332 

24 American Trust Co.............. ..San Francisco... 454,747,664 Fe PI 5k os a hoidin Botnet 0 hae Toledo.......... 156,369,244 

25 Wells Fargo Bk. & Un. Tr. Co. San Francisco... 389,812,948 75 Union Planters N. B. & T. Co........... Memphis....... 155,331,236 

26 Union Trust Co:........ er ..Pittsburgh...... 388,848,466 76 Fisst National Bank.................... Cincinnati... ... 152,158,117 

27 Harris Trust & Savings Bank............Chicago......... 386,924,649 77 Republic National Bank................ Cee 2 152,156,948 

28 Pennsylvania Company.................Philadelphia..... 370,613,746 78 State Bank of Albany.................. Co ee 150,587,898 

29 Bank of New York............ .New York City.. 362,732,660 79 Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Co............. Pittsburgh. ..... 151,511,954 

30 Seattle-First National Bank. ..... 5 I oso oars Sala 354,656,345 80 Fidelity-Philadelphia Tr. Co............. Philadelphia... .. 151,096,700 

31 First Wisconsin Nat'l Bank...... ..Milwaukee. ..... 340,324,002 81 Second National Bank.................. SOUR, .5.a<5-< 147,830,783 
32 First National Bank........... ..St. Louis........ 339,580,214 We RUD PIE TR ov apiseccectese sans caue un Philadelphia..... 145,726,487 

33 National Shawmut Bank _ —_omee 329,413,996 83 Manufacturers & Traders Tr. Co......... ee 144,261,791 

34 Manufacturers National Bank ae 329,243,452 84 Brown Bros. Harriman & Co.............New York City 143,686,578 
Fe BN I dieses censs5c | ere 314,239,203 85 Citizens Union National Bank........... Louisville. ...... 142,805,972 

36 Commerce Trust Co........... ..Kansas City..... 307,314,706 eo ee ee Charlotte....... 142,066,549 
37 United States Nat'l Bank........ ..Portland, Ore.... 294,702,267 87 Wilmington Trust Co................... Wilmington..... 141,624,709 
38 National City Bank...... i ..Cleveland....... 290,437,000 ey Eee ee eer Pittsburgh... ... 140,906,484 
39 Northwestern N. B. & T. Co. ..Minneapolis.... . 263,881,287 89 First National Bank.................... Philadelphia. .... 139,967,923 

40 Anglo California Nat'l Bank San Francisco... 262,836,562 Pe OND FONE Gite is i .. wt bc tees Cincinnati...... 134,744,402 

41 First National Bank.......... ..Portland, Ore.... 257,099,051 91 Merchants National Bank............... OS. Pca 133,863,035 

42 First National Bank............. Baltimore....... 251,406,047 Te Deets Sivetk Trt Cen. . oo. ok ci oes MRS cau amn 132,231,190 

43 Fidelity Union Trust Co....... .Newark......... 250,927,234 93 Hartford Nat’l Bk. & Tr. Co.............Hartford 131,503,030 

44 Mercantile-Commerce B. & T. Co. St. Louis........ 250,330,488 94 First National Bank.................... Birmingham 127,824,296 

45 First National Bk. & Tr. Co... ..Minneapolis..... 249,985,773 95 Farmers Deposit Nat'l Bank............Pittsburgh...... 125,490,675 

46 Savings Banks Trust Co..... ..New York City.. 249,374,267 96 First & Merchants Nat'l Bank........... Richmond...... 122,309,362 

47 Public National Bk. & Tr. Co. ..New York City.. 243,398,918 97 Commonwealth Bank...................Detroit......... 119,911,017 

48 Marine Trust Co.............. Buffalo......... 231,855,202 98 American National Bank................ Nashville. ...... 119,535,722 

49 Central National Bank.................Cleveland....... 231,565,568 99 City Bank Farmers Trust Co............ New York City.. 115,366,183 
50 Crocker First Nat'l Bank...............San Francisco... 228,655,520 100 Lincoln-Alliance Bk. & Tr. Co... ........ Rochester....... 115,309,295 





(Copyrighted 1943 by The American Banker) 
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Bank finds many advantages in new 
check design 






VERMONT SAVIN 
“OF BRATTLEBORO, ¥T. 
WILMINGTON OFFICE 


amount which follows the dollar sign, and 





=" ew ae | then writing the amount correctly in the 
2 : line below. This, of course, makes it 
Meg ne Me difficult to pay on the check without a 





- guarantee of amount. The new check 

; design helps to eliminate this confusion by 
POLLARS____ CENTS calling the maker’s attention to the dollar 
fraction,” explains Mr. Mills. 

“The foregoing features make it easier 
and quicker to write a check,” Mr. Mills 
adds, “‘and in its travels it can be handled 
more quickly by the teller, the sorter, the 





No. 














Paul, 64th to 53rd; California Bank, Los 
Angeles, 63rd to 57th; Citizens & Southern 
National Bank, Savannah, 66th to 58th; 
Citizens National Trust and Savings Bank, 
Los Angeles, .68th to 62nd; Mississippi 
Valley Trust Co., St. Louis, 75th to 66th; 
National Bank of Commerce, Seattle, 80th 
to 68th; Industrial Trust Co., Providence, 
77th to 71st; Toledo Trust Co., Toledo, 
85th to 74th; Union Planters National 
Bank and Trust Company, Memphis, 
87th to 75th; First National Bank, Cincin- 
nati, 87th to 76th; Republic National Bank, 
Dallas, 92nd to 77th; Second National 
Bank, Boston, 94th to 81st; Citizens Union 
National Bank, Louisville, 96th to 85th; 
Central Trust Company, Cincinnati; 95th 
to 90th; First National Bank, Birmingham, 
99th to 94th; Commonwealth Bank, 
Detroit, 103rd to 97th; and American Na- 
tional Bank, Nashville, 107th to 98th. 





« 4 ° 


Discounting Farmers’ 


New Check Design Helps to 
Eliminate Errors 


e. 
A new type of check, said to offer Production Notes 


‘specific advantages in readability and ease 
of handling, has been designed by E. C. 
Mills, assistant manager of the Wilming- 


ton branch, Vermont Savings Bank of With the recognition that food is a war necessity, and with the increased 
Brattleboro, Vermont. ; agricultural goals for 1943, production loans to farmers and ranchers 
tine of tekaity” ebout “ye oo assume greater importance. The twelve Federal intermediate credit 
the right-hand edge of the check, it is banks offer to state and national banks, livestock loan companies, 
ioe —, aces ies agricultural credit corporations and other local lending institutions their 
on the part of correspondents and other facilities for discounting loans made to produce Food for Freedom. 


banks is at the right of this line, within the 
direct range of vision. Furthermore, the 


Funds for this financing will be obtained by the Federal intermediate 
date line has been removed from the line of 


visibility, and the check number has been credit banks from the sale of their debentures which are eligible as 
moved to the lower left-hand corner, so security, regardless of maturity, for all fiduciary, trust and public funds 
Ape ; Y ry P 

primal aa ge es oo, held under authority of the Federal Government and, up to six months 
transit number. An accompanying re- maturity, for member. bank borrowings from the Federal Reserve banks. 
production of the check illustrates these 
points. . 

It also shows how the word “cents” is THE FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 
used to avoid confusion and error, by mak- 
ing it possible to write the cents amount as 
a whole number. “I have found twenty- SPRINGFIELD, MASS. LOUISVILLE, KY. ST. PAUL, MINN. HOUSTON, TEX. 
three different ways of writing conven- BALTIMORE, MD. NEW ORLEANS, LA. OMAHA, NEB. BERKELEY, CAL. 
tional checks,” says Mr. Mills, “and this COLUMBIA, S. C. $T, LOUIS, MO. WICHITA, KAN. SPOKANE, WASH. 
arrangement of the cents figure helps to 
panic Ta bh asag wile gre mae Further information regarding the Debentures may be obtained from 

“T have, likewise, found that errors in CHARLES R. DUNN, Fiscal Agent 31 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


checks are usually made by forgetting to 
place the fractional part of a dollar in the 
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AND THE MID-SOUTH 





UNION PLANTERS 
NATIONAL 
Bank & Trust Co. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


Member Federal Deposit 


Insurance Corporation 


IN MEMPHIS— 


























THE =... 
NATIONAL 





AND TRUST COMPA 
OF NEW YO 


Serviee—Maintaining an 
intimate, personalized corre- 
spondent nat en 

Ex Is 
years: of service in ae ‘field, 
assuring a knowledge of .re- 
quirements and valuable as. 
sistance. 











Polley —To cooperate with 
out-of-town banks rather ne 
compete for business which is 
rightfully theirs. 
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Maney 1S THE LEAST 








| or vour DLosties/ 
A straight ge to busi men 





| manufacturers and contractors 
| ~lorge and small 
{ 
* 
H—yover piant or business con be converted 
into war production — } 
H—yow ore aireedy in wor production and i} 
tan produce more — ij 
| 
H—yow cre in position to handle war con- | 
| 


tracts — 


i 
| 
j If —yov hove productian facilities which ore i 
net being used now ~ i] 

] 


MONEY — FINANCING — 
iS THE LEAST OF YOUR WORRIES 


| * 


} There is practically nu situation which we cannot handle 
through 2 War Loan of one kind or another — at our bank. 
Whoever and wherever you are — if you think you can 

comribute something — large or small — to the war effort 

come and tell us about it. Our bank and the War Pro- 

duction Board, working together, may be able to help you 


get started or to increase your present production. 


| 
| Tue Citizens & SouTHERN 
i NATIONAL BANK 


AUHENS OSTLANTA AUCUSTA MatUN SAVANNAM © VaLuaSTA 











































Make “Idle Dollars” 


Sighting Dollars Howl 
Buy Government Securities 


Nine billion dollars ~— such is dhe sum which the Treas 
ury Department of cur Goveramem must raise in sixty 
days. “Idle dollars” must now become “fighting dollars.” 








The banks of the nation are organized to put over this 
vital war need. It is one of the many ways in which we are 
fighting for victory. 


We say to you, the people of our city —if you 
hove money which you con invest put @ into 
{ Government securities right away. The only differ- 
} ence between o Government Sand and your dolter 
bills is thot the Bonds poy interest and your dollor 
bills do not. 
Small and large —for every investor there is a 
Government security to fit your needs. The impor- 
fant thing is that you shall buy them —NOW. 








* | @ 
COME TO OUR SANK AND WE WILL HELP YOU | 
TO SELECT THE GOVERNMENT SECURITY i 
BEST FITTED TO YOUR NEEDS _ tf 
i 

Tue Citizens & SOUTHERN 


NATIONAL BANK H 


ATHRNS NTRANTA AvGUNTA MACUN SAPAWNAM © VaLUOSTA it 





Taking the lead in discussing wartime problems, responsibilities 


transit clerk, and by our own posting 
clerks.”’ 

In addition, the method of folding the 
check book and cover is different. The 
checks are folded under rather than over, 
and Mr. Mills explains that this tends to 
keep them cleaner and in better condition, 
also holding the edge of the cover more 
firmly under the flap than the usual method. 


+ Sf © 


Public Leadership in Bank 
Advertising 


In portfolio form the Citizens & Southern 
National Bank of Georgia has just re- 
produced its 1942 advertising campaign. 
It is so unusual that it is well worth special 
mention. 

While it must be classed as advertising 
in that it occupied paid space in the news- 
papers, the campaign consists entirely of a 
series of forty-two-inch editorials touching 
on various phases of the war effort. Their 
editorial significance was so clearly defined 
that in a number of instances, the news- 
papers carrying them broke their editorial 
page to insert the Citizens & Southern 
message as the only advertisement on the 
page. 

Speaking of the campaign, Lewis F. 
Gordon, vice-president in charge of public 
relations for the eighteen banks of the 
Citizens & Southern System, makes the 
following comments: 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


“Public reaction to this campaign has 
indicated clearly that people do look to 
their banks for leadership in both thinking 
and action, particularly in situations which 
affect them economically and financially. 
In discussing any given situation we have 
approached it with no bias or prejudice 
except that of the good of the nation and 
the winning of the war. On occasion we 
have dared to be critical of both capital 
and labor and even of general public 
apathy in particular situations, yet even 
those criticized have conceded our fair 
and frank approach and have accepted our 
comments as being pointed toward the one 
end on which the nation is united—victory 
at the earliest possible moment and at the 
least possible cost in men, money and 
materials. 

“How far our efforts have been extended 
by others we will never know. Corpora- 
tions have requested reprints by the thou- 
sands for distribution to their employees. 
The messages have been reprinted in many 
employee magazines and house organs. 
Speakers have read them from public plat- 
forms in War Bond rallies and other gather- 
ings. Banks in various sections of the 
country have written asking permission to 
use various messages in whole or part in 
their own advertising. All of this repre- 
sents not only an extension of our own war 
effort, but, if you want to measure it com- 
mercially, extended publicity and identi- 
fication of our bank. 

“If someone wants to put a commercial 
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yardstick to the whole program, to him we 
say that during the period of the campaign 
our deposits have increased from $120 
million to $204 million, a gain of 70 per 
cent in a two-year period. Beyond that 
has come the surprising reaction of having 
many people come to our bank to open 
accounts, stating frankly that they liked 
our spirit of fighting the war and wanted 
to do business with us. 

“The American people want to win the 
_ war—that is obvious. They like anyone 
who is helping to achieve that end. How 
better can banks gain public good will 
than by indicating to the public, through 
advertising, that they are in there fighting?” 


« S ° 


How to Organize a Financial 
Library 


The first manual ever to be issued de- 
scribing the organization of a financial 
library is currently being prepared by the 
Financial Group of the Special Libraries 
Association under the Chairmanship of 
Roberta Herriott, librarian of The Chase 
National Bank in New York City. De- 
signed to apply to all types of financial 
institutions both large and small, this book- 
let will include valuable information as to 
the role of the library in an organization, 
suggested physical layout and equipment, 
the collection and handling of the various 
types of material, service to the organiza- 
tion, budget and financial reports, and 
personnel. 

The manual should prove useful both to 
the organization with no library which 
contemplates installing such a service and 
to the institution which now has such a 
department but is desirous of improving 
its operation. 

Although the manual is not expected to 
be off the press for another year, anyone 
interested in obtaining information regard- 
ing the procedure involved in setting up a 
library is requested to get in touch with 
Miss Herriott. 


Prominent Banker Elected to 
La Monte Board 


H. Douglas Davis, vice-president and 
director of the Plainfield Trust Company, 


Plainfield, New Jersey, and former presi-- 


dent of the New Jersey Bankers Associ- 
ation, has been elected a member of the 
board of directors of 
George La Monte & 
Son, Nutley, New 
Jersey, manufacturers 
of La Monte Safety 
Paper. 

Mr. Davis has been 
in charge of his insti- 
tution’s extensive 
trust department 
since 1936. He is 
widely known through 
H. DOUGLAS DAVIS his bank association 

activities. He rose 
through committee ranks to become presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Bankers Associ- 
ation in 1940. In the American Bankers 
Association he has held various posts and 
is currently a member of a number of com- 
mittees. 
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“AS WEGO . 
MARCHING 
ON” 


After little more than.a year of war, 
America’s progress in raising and train- 
ing our armed forces and mobilizing the 
nation’s industry for war work has been 
little short of miraculous. 


Not only have we manned and equipped 
the greatest Army and Navy in our his- 
tory, but we have continued to supply our 
allies with the munitions needed for their 
war requirements. 


American bankers take pardonable pride 
in their contribution to this accomplish- 
ment—the financing of war industries, 
and the sale of Government War and 
Victory Bonds. 


The public can rest assured that their 


banks will spare no effort to speed the 
final Victory. 


--- LHE... 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Resources over $700,000,000 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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A Bank Built Upon 
Army Accounts 


One of the busiest and most interesting 
of the smaller banks in the country is The 
Old Point National Bank of Phoebus, 
Viginia. 

Although its resources total less than 
$2,500,000, and it is located in a community 
of about 3,500 population, at the outbreak 
of the war this institution had more 
accounts with the Coast Artillery forces 
than any other bank, and was third in the 
number of accounts maintained for all 
branches of the service, according to the 
Army and Navy Journal. Over 65 per 
cent of the bank’s approximately 3,000 
accounts are with Army men, from generals 
down to privates, who have made it their 
bank of permanent account although they 
are now scattered throughout the world. 

The bank was founded in 1922 and had a 
very meager beginning. P. McKenny 
Johnson, who was then cashier, realized 
that if the bank was to make real progress 
it must branch out and obtain its share of 
the accounts from Fort Monroe. 
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The Old Point National Bank of Phoebus, Virginia 


More than 65% of the bank’s accounts are with Army men 


It was not an easy task for a compara- 
tively young and unknown bank to win the 
confidence of the Army, but once first con- 
tacts were established, word apparently 
spread of the individualized service offered. 
An important factor was a personal one, 
namely, P. McKenny Johnson, who is 
better known as “Kenny” by all the towns- 




















FINANCING 
WAR PRODUCTION 


ee 

















Lacan 


Located in America’s armament center, this bank is 
especially equipped to deal with financial problems 
arising from war production. 


Pledged, as we are, to do all in our power to further 
the prosecution of the war, we have set up a War Loan 
Division, experienced in the analysis of war contracts 
and familiar with the requirements of the armed serv- 
ices and other governmental agencies. 


We offer our services not only to local companies in 
need of war production loans but also to our corre- 
spondents throughout the country whose transactions 
with Detroit war industries can be expedited by our 
special and direct attention to their needs. 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 
Complete Banking and Trust Service 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
































In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 





people as well as by Army customers of 
every rank, and who calls them all by their 
first names. He is now president of the 
bank and also chairman of the board. 

During the bank moratorium of 1933, 
when many of the officers had their 
accounts in closed banks, Mr. Johnson 
wrote a letter to the commanding general 
of Fort Monroe (Brigadier General Joseph 
P. Tracy, now retired) offering the services 
of The Old Point National Bank to the men 
and organizations of his command. 

Present day conditions also illustrate 
why so many Army men have made The 
Old Point National Bank their permanent 
banking home. For example, depositors 
who were taken prisoners in the Philippines 
do not have to worry about their financial 
affairs, because Mr. Johnson foresaw their 
needs, advised that allotments be made to 
take care of their families and other obliga- 
tions, and accommodations were extended 
wherever needed. 

President Johnson declares that there 
are no better accounts in the world than 
Army accounts. He speaks from experi- 
ence, for out of the thousands of Army 
men to whom the bank has loaned money 
in the past twenty years, only four delin- 
quencies have had to be reported. 
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New Form Facilitates War 
Bond Redemption 


To facilitate the handling of War Bonds 
presented for redemption, a wartime task 
that is constantly growing in volume, The 
Second National Bank of Washington, 
D. C., has adopted a patented four-part 
form which provides all the necessary 
records at one writing. 

The forms include the letter of trans- 
mittal to be forwarded to the Treasury 
Department, along with the bond or bonds 
being presented for redemption; the receipt 
which the Treasury Department returns 
to the bank, to be filed alphabetically; the 
receipt to the bond owner; and a file copy 
which is filed numerically. 

Since the Second National Bank is 
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FILE NUMERICALLY 


FILE COPY—UNITED STATES SAVINGS BONDS REDEEMED | 








RECEIPT TO BOND OWNER. | 








FILE ALPHASETICALLY 


RECEIPT FROM THE TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES 








WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ISSUED TO - 
ADDRESS 
SERIES B NUMBER(S) Q123746338E 


Harold I, Smith 





MATURITY VALUE $ 25,00 





Lind {X) AT THE ABOVE ADDRESS 








LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES - TREASURY DEPARTMENT, A 5 


WE ARE ENCLOSING FOR REDEMPTION THE FOLLOWING UNITED STATES SAVINGS BOND(S); 


5726 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D, C, 


PLEASE FORWARD YOUR CHECK FOR THE PROCEEDS TO THE PAYEE. 


@ () ete THis BANK - 1983 G ST., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


WASHINGTON, D. C, Ree 
Jamary 28,1943 


THE SECOND NATIONAL BANK 
OF WASHINGTON 














Form 216 





Four-part form simplifies redemption of War Bonds 


located in the District of Columbia, it 
presents the bonds for redemption to the 
Treasury; other banks throughout the 
country, of course, would have the letter 
of transmittal form addressed to a Federal 
Reserve Bank. 


Exhibit Portrays Development 
of Aviation Industry 


The State Street Trust Company in 
Boston, at its Union Trust Office, has on 
exhibit an unusual collection of aviation 
prints, pictures and models, depicting the 
development of the aircraft industry. 

Here may be seen colored lithographs of 
famous balloons, early planes and historic 
flights; also models of planes of various 
kinds, wood engravings of early experi- 
mental contraptions, and colored prints of 
old and new types of machines. 

Particularly interesting to persons around 
Boston is the collection of photographs of 
the Harvard-Boston Aviation Meet held in 
1910, when Claude Grahame-White won 
the $10,000 prize offered for the first 
successful trip around Boston Light and 
return. Many of the most important 
figures in airplane pioneering of the day 
are portrayed in this series. 

Numerous photographs of army and 
navy planes are on view, showing interest- 
ing contrasts between the warplanes of 
World War I and World War II, as well 
as the improvements in both planes and 
carriers used by the Navy between 1910 
and the present time. There is also a dis- 
play of Navy aircraft squadron insignia. 

For those interested in philately, there 
is a collection of First Flight covers, and 
four frames displaying air mail stamps of 
the United States and various other nations. 


° ° ° 


Results of Common Trust 
Fund Operation 


Girard Trust Company of Philadelphia 
has announced results for its diversified or 
common trust funds, now three years old 
and expanded to a total of $22,377,000, 
believed to be the largest of the country. 


The audit of the third year’s operations 
of the discretionary fund, under which 
Girard Trust Company is given full discre- 
tion to invest in any securities believed to 
be sound, shows that the fund owned securi- 
ties with a total market value of $17,850,- 
000 on the anniversary date in December. 
More than 1,400 small accounts were 
participating. The audit also discloses 
that the fund was invested as follows: 
Approximately 29 per cent in government 


N 


bonds, 37 per cent in corporate bonds and 
preferred stocks, and 34 per cent in’ com- 
mon stocks. The yield to each of the 
participating trusts varied from 4.26 per 
cent to 4.64 per cent of market value, 
depending upon the date of original invest- 
ment. 

The statutory fund, confined to securi- 
ties on the so-called Pennsylvania “‘legal 
list,” had a total market value of $4,527,- 
000, according to the third anniversary 
audit. Investment of this fund is limited 
to government bonds, municipal bonds and 
a few corporation bonds. The yield was 
reported as approximately 2.6 per cent 
and there were 892 accounts participating. 

Neither the discretionary nor the statu- 
tory fund has any investment in real 
estate or mortgages. 











YOUR RECORDS ON 


foursons 


Mean permanence on 
paper. Ask your printer 


for sample book. 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 
HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 














—!N NEW ENGLAND) 


For more than one hundred years, 
this bank has been an outstand- 
ing New England institution. This 
long experience, plus up-to-the- 
minute knowledge of business and 
credit conditions, provides impor- 
tant advantages to correspondents 
in all parts of the country. We 


cordially invite your inquiry. 


The National 
Shawmut Bank 


40 Water Street, Boston 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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With an eye to the future, many manu- 
facturers in the United States are think- 
ing today, more than ever before, in 
terms of markets south of the Rio 
Grande. For they recognize that inter- 
American trade is vital to the economy 
and solidarity of our hemisphere and 
they realize that it offers great possibili- 
ties of a lasting nature. 

Knowing how and where to begin 
when a company seeks to enter Latin- 
American commerce is, however, not 


always easy. The Chase National Bank 
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for many years has maintained branches 
in the Caribbean area and close relations 
with leading financial institutions in 
every commercially important city in 
South America. The Foreign Depart- 
ment of the Chase thus has a timely and 
well-rounded knowledge of business 
and financial conditions in Latin-Ameri- 
can markets. 

These facilities are placed at the dis- 
posal of our domestic correspondents 
and provide a valuable service for their 


own customers. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





In.writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Mr. Murray, right, talking over the Government food production program with local ranch owners 


LOAN-PRODUCING INNOVATIONS 





Farm SERVICE 


This alert bank has found new ways of helping the farmer, the dairyman 


and the live stock rancher. 


faced with rationing and serious 
shortages of man power and equip- 
ment on the one hand, and increased 
food production goals on the other. 
To assist those in ourfegion with this 
problem, we have added a number of 
innovations in our bank. These have 
been introduced through our farm 
service department which was estab- 
lished nearly two years ago under 
George D. Mitchell, our farm man. 
Starting with personal visits to many 
outlying ranches and dairy farms, we 
have steadily developed our farm serv- 
ice program. It has proved highly 
productive in increasing our volume 
of farm loans. 


Fetacea wit today find themselves 


By 
W. P. MURRAY 


President, Bank of San Rafael, and 
First National Bank, San Rafael, 
California 


San Rafael, where we are located, 
is the county seat of Marin County, 
with an estimated population today of 
10,000, and a shopping population of 
about 30,000. “ Our banking territory 
includes Marin County, Southern 
‘Sonoma and Western Napa counties. 
In this region is the market milk section 
supplying the San Francisco and Oak- 
‘land metropolitan areas. During re- 


Its program has in turn assisted the bank 


cent months the cities around San 
Francisco Bay have had a population 
increase of approximately half a mil- 
lion people, due largely to incoming 
war workers and their families. In 
addition to the augmented civilian 
population, there have been armed 
forces stationed in this vicinity or 
passing through. 

As farm shortages grew more acute 
toward the end of last year, many 
farmers and dairymen came to the 
bank asking where they could buy 
dairy cows or farm equipment that 
they needed. As such information was 
not readily available, we felt that a 
bulletin board installed in the bank 
lobby would fill a great need in helping 
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to bring buyers and sellers together. 
This board is four feet wide and seven 
feet high. The listings appear in 
movable white letters against a black 
background, and can be changed easily. 

At the top of the board we list 
butter fat prices today and a year ago; 
market quotations for dairy cows; 
high record dairy cow producers for 
last month and those of last year. 
Below under the heading of “Indi- 
vidual Offerings” we list the items 
ranchers are offering for sale. This is 
followed by another heading “Indi- 
vidual Needs,” where we list the 
articles farmers want to buy. The 
board lists such things as a team of 
horses, offered for sale by L. S. 
Murphy of Inverness, priced right; or 
that of R. Maloney of Fallon who is in 
the market for a tractor with rubber 
tired wheels, four cylinder preferred. 
The board is stationed near the en- 
trance door of the main banking room 
and every farmer or dairyman coming 
into the bank stops to read the latest 
announcements. 

This lobby bulletin board was so 
effective in promoting sales of live 
stock and farm equipment that we 
decided to give the farmers an addi- 
tional service by mailing them a 
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monthly bulletin which would carry 
more items and receive wider circula- 
tion. The first bulletin was mailed 
December 14, together with a letter 
signed by Mr. Mitchell explaining the 
purposes of the bulletin board. We 
enclosed a return post card for the 
farmer to use in advising the bank of 
any items he wished to buy or sell. 
This one-page bulletin required very 
little clerical work on the part of our 
staff, as it was mimeographed from a 
stencil and the mailing list run off 
from addressing machine plates for 
more than 400 dairymen in Marin 
and Sonoma counties. When the 
rancher sends us the post card listing 
his requirements or offerings for sale, 
we acknowledge receipt and inform 
him that the items have been placed 
on our lobby bulletin board. As soon 
as these are sold he is asked to notify 
us, so the listing can be removed. 


SOME amazing returns have been re- 

ported. A letter came in yesterday 
reading: ‘Please cancel our offering of 
40 cows for sale on the bulletin board. 
We just sold them.” Another dairy- 
man offering an assortment of dairy 
cattle reported he had had five visitors 
at his ranch in one day, each carrying 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK IN SAN RAFAEL 
BANK OF SAN RAPABL 
PARM SERVICE DEPARTWENT 
George D. Mitchell, Mgr. 
Bulletin #3 


taken care of, nor have all the articles been sold. 
FOR SALE 


By: John Rapozo, Ignacio 

4 Bottom 14 Inch Tractor 
14 Poot Van Brunt -Grein Seeder 
5 Section Spring Tooth Harrow 
R DO 4 Caterpiller Tractor 
Registered Hereford Bulls 
1 Pack Mule 

Ry: Leland &. Murphy, Inverness, Tele. San Anselmo 2626 


All in good condition 


ee ee 


Registered Hereford Cows 
10 Suffolk Reme * 


out of high record cows producing 475 to 550 lbs, butterfat 
By: Ben M, Soodworth, Rte 35, Box 495, Sebastopol 


WANTED 
Purebred Jersey Bull, 2 years old, prefer Coppini stock 
By: Miller @ Petar, Bolines, Tele. Stingon Beach 1 J 2 


- 


~ 


, By: Harry Mayer, Muir Resort, Muir Beach 
Tractor, rubber “tires or track layer 
By: A. F. Bmert, Rte 2, Box 422, Sebestopol 
Rubber Tire Wheel Tractor, 4 Cylinder preferred 
By: R, Maloney, Falion 
Holetein Bull of service age, good stock 


~ 


~ 


~ 


Universal Milking Machines, state age and price 
By: Alec Mitchell, Tomales 

Fresh Guernsey or Jersey Cowe or Heavy Springers 
By: ZJulive Cantieri, Point Reyes Station 

Fresh Holetein or Jersey Cows or Heavy Springers 
By: John DeCunha, Tennessee Valley, Marin Co, 


mang dairymen are in need of it, 


* fe limited. We make op charge for the above service. 





Due to a very favorable resporise to our bulletin, we find we are receiving so 
many articles for listing that it is necessary to send you this bulletin in 

addition to the one you will receive on February 15th. The articles appearing 
on thie bulletin do not duplicate any articles mentioned on our lest bulletin. 
However, 1t does not mean that all of the wants of the lest bulletin have been 


2 Horse McCormick-Deering Vineyard Disc, 6 foot $ 15,00 
1 Saddle Horse, good for stock, a little frisky, 9 years old 75.00 
By: A..F. Emert, Rte 2, Box 422, Sebastopol 
1 1929 Chev. 1 ton truck, flat bed, new re-caps and side racks 200.00 
1 Buse saw, rubber tires and Dodge motor, 36 inch blade 200.00 
By: C. Chase, Mille Hospital, 81 Camino Real, San Mateo 
l Saddle Horse, 7 year old Gelding, Purebred Morgan stock, 16° hands 175.00 
1 Saddle Horse, 4 year old Gelding, Arabian and Morgan “Morab* 500.00 
By: Harry Mayer, Muir Resort, Muir Seach 
1 Large corrugated iron barn and materials, to be moved, can be seen 
at Corte Madere “Y", on 101 highway 1,000.00 
By: Prank Sturken, 1241 Fourth Street, San Rafael, Tele.1164 
1 Purebred Jersey Bull, 8 months old Inquire 
By: S. Baton, Box 242, Navato 
1 Ammonia Ice Machine, Milk Cooler, Milking Machine Pump and Motor 
420 Peet Pipe for Wilking Machines, Faucets, eto. Inquire 


1 3 Bottom 14 Inch Tractor Plow 
1 12 Poot Ven Brunt Drill 


Holstein Bulle, 2 Yeahs Old. Good condition from Purebred Sire 


Brood Sow, Ready to farrow. Will pay top price for quality animel 


By: Joe S, Avella, lillarita, Belvedere, Tele. Belvedere 134 


Please let ud know of any avalleble pasture land you may bave or know of, as 


You may use the enclosed postel card to let us know what you want to buy or 
eell. Kindly advise us of the sale of any article listed above es our spece 


Should you have any suggestions to make concerning this bulletin, «e would 
appreciate your vieiting the benk at any time you are in San Rafeel or write 
vue giving us your ideas on how we can improve this service. 





a copy of our bulletin. A Coca-Cola 
distributor found. he had to give up 
his truck because of gas rationing and 
wanted to purchase a feam of horses 
to cover his route. He received seven 
offers. 

So many items are now coming in 
for listing that we are starting to mail 
the bulletin every two weeks, instead 
of monthly as first planned. Although 
the bulletin board and the bulletin 
have been in effect for only a month 
and a half, they have brought us a 
tremendous number of inquiries, many 
new contacts and resulted in a sub- 
stantial increase in our farm loans. 

It is well known that farmers must 
keep posted on weather conditions. 
When our first bulletin was mailed, 
we enclosed a rain record sheet that 
goes back for sixty-seven years. This 
record of annual rainfall in San Rafael 
for each month throughout those years 
has been kept on the roof of the bank 
since September 1, 1875. A copy of 
this rainfall record sheet can be found 
in the kitchen of practically every 
farmhouse in our region. 

Another useful service is our large 
wall chart, in the farm service depart- 
ment, showing the fluctuations in farm 
prices from 1910 down to date. This 


Farm Service Innovations 


At left, semimonthly bulletin mailed by bank. Below, lobby bulletin board 
with farm service manager and prominent live stock rancher discussing 


February 1, 1943 


Priced right 
2,500.00 


Inquire 


each - 140,00 


listings. On adjoining page, wall chart of farm prices and monthly rain- 
fall, as maintained by Auditor Arnold Vossenkaul 
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chart includes: yearly rainfall by 
months; milkers’ wages per month; 
butter fat prices; alfalfa hay prices; 
beef prices for dairy cattle; prices for 
sheep. 

Figures have just been obtained 
covering price ranges over those years 
for market milk and for oat hay, and 
these will be added to the chart by our 
bank auditor, Arnold Vossenkaul, who 
keeps it up-to-date. 


‘THE farmer or dairyman who has 

been worrying about how to meet 
present wartime conditions can stand 
in front of this chart and get the 
picture of farm price changes. He 
can see how prices dropped to low 
levels during the depression years, 
compare the upward climb today with 
that which prevailed during World 
War I, and get advice from the bank 
on how to plan his operations for the 
coming months. j 

Our agricultural economy is based 
primarily on farming, dairying and 
live stock raising. Mr. Mitchell, man- 
ager of our farm service department, 
has had extensive experience serving 
as a “trouble shooter’ in helping 
dairymen operate successfully and in 
pulling farms and ranches “out of the 
red.” 

Our first requirement in approving 
a farm loan is that the applicant have 
good credit standing, a good record for 
paying his bills, be a man of decent 
reputation. In analyzing his project, 
we must feel satisfied that he has 
sufficient knowledge of farming, live 
stock raising or the dairy business to 
be able to succeed with our help. 

Our farm loan program permits some 
diversification. In our loans on real 





Inspecting a pure-bred Holstein bull at modern dairy ranch 


estate we adhere to around 50 per cent 
of our appraised value of the property, 
and the loan is arranged on a 10-year 
to 15-year liquidation basis. Due to 
the fact that in our market milk sec- 
tion a farmer gets his check monthly, 
we arrange to receive our payments on 
the principal monthly. On a chattel 
mortgage, our loan on A-1 dairy cattle 
will average about $45 a head, on an 
average 2 per cent liquidation basis. 


Mbkke ue 


y 
. 


Another type loan is that made to 
the farmer who buys his alfalfa hay or 
oat hay from the dealer on trade 
acceptances. The rancher is allowed 
to spread his payment over a period of 
time so that by the time the hay is 
used up his trade acceptances have 
been liquidated. In addition, we ar- 
range for the financing of tractors, 
automobiles, milk machines and other 
farm machinery on a contract basis, 
with monthly payments. Wherever 
possible at the present time we are 
making loans for the purchase of the 
farm machinery, cattle and equipment 
that are needed to bring up food 
production and further the Food-for- 
Freedom program. 


N arranging for financing a chattel 

mortgage on dairy cows, Mr. Mitchell 
studies the dairyman’s requirements 
and ranch possibilities, and if it is 
found that he has not enough cows to 
produce the required amount of milk 
to be profitable, Mr. Mitchell advises 
that more cows be purchased. These 
additional cows go automatically with 
the others under our chattel mortgage. 
We are continually urging that dairy- 
men improve their herds in order to 
increase milk production. 

We have had many outstanding 
examples of how our bank services are 
helping the farmer, dairyman or live 
stock grower. One of our bank cus- 
tomers is Herman L. Cohen, owner of 
Lloyd’s Dairy Ranch. Mr. Cohen 
was formerly a merchant in the 

See FARM SERVICE INNOVATIONS—Page 32 
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ITH experienced personnel so 
W scarce and expenses so difficult 

to keep in line, any plan that 
will reduce operating costs and save 
clerical work is certainly entitled to 
more serious consideration than ever 
before. This would seem to be the 
psychological and practical time for 
banks to cast off tradition and to 
adopt safe short-cuts and simplified 
methods wherever feasible. 

It may be the recognition of this 
that has led an increasing number of 
operating men in banks throughout the 
country to check with us in recent 
months on the advantages of the New 
Orleans plan of delayed posting. Under 
this plan, clearings are exchanged in 
the evening, settlement is made and 
dishonored items returned on the fol- 
lowing business day, and only one 
posting run made daily. 

Because of the current interest in 
the details of the plan, we have been 
asked to relate our experience with it. 
Frankly, we are at a loss to under- 
stand why it has not been more widely 
adopted, for we know that it has saved 
us time, money and personnel. 

Particularly under today’s difficult 
operating conditions does it appear to 
have special merit. Because of delays 
in the mails, which are now prevalent 
throughout the country, banks having 
a morning cut-off are literally having 
to “break their necks” to make the 
morning clearings. In fact, the slow- 
ness of the mails is having the effect 
of actually delaying the return of many 
dishonored items until the following 
day or longer in such cases. 

There is a general feeling among 
banks that there is a compelling reason 
against holding ‘“‘go-backs”’ until the 
next business day. On the other hand, 
clearing houses generally have toyed 
with this tradition, splitting the busi- 
ness day under an arrangement which 
permits one or more clearings during 
the morning banking hours. These 
arrangements are by no means uni- 
form; in some, unpaid items are re- 
turned that day and in others they are 
carried over. In all such cases clearing 
checks accepted for deposit after the 
clearing hour must be held over for 
presentation until the next business 
day. We are inclined to believe that 
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Making the Most of 


DeLayeD PostTING 


“ 


By 
JAMES GILLY, Jr. 


Vice-president, Whitney National Bank of New Orleans, 
New Orleans, Lovisiana 


A description of the New Orleans plan for posting 
checking accounts, by which items are cleared once 


a day in the evening. This plan saves costs, uses 


fewer bookkeepers, avoids rush and accompanying 


errors, and simplifies the 


banks have come to accept a condition 
as unalterable which is nothing more 
than a matter of practice. 

In our case, however, the situation 
is otherwise. We present all clearing 
house checks on the day they are 
deposited and we can trace to 1889 
our local practice of returning gener- 
ally all unpaid items on the following 


Clearings are exchanged at night, and proved by this twilight crew, whid 


procedure for employees 


business day. As to the soundness of 
this practice, apparently no New 
Orleans bank throughout this period 
has ever had reason to propose a 
change in it. We do know that the 
plan has materially assisted us during 
the past year or so, especially in three 
of the departments where the per- 
sonnel problem has been most severe, 


also sou 
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which&ialso sorts the items for the bookkeepers 





POLAR AS REGRESS 





The day’s work is waiting when bookkeepers start posting 


that is, the bookkeeping, proof and 
transit departments. Prior to the 
enactment of the Selective Service Act 
the personnel make-up of these depart- 
ments was approximately 100 per 
cent young men. Naturally, these 
young men were among the first to be 
called into the armed forces, and within 
a short period of time, it was necessary 


to replace them with young women. 
With the equipment situation as it is, 
and the difficulties of obtaining trained 
personnel, the handling of clearings 
under any system other than the one 
in effect here would have added greatly 
to our problems. 

Perhaps the best way to present a 
complete picture of the plan is to 
follow the routine through step by 
step. Our banking hours are from 
9:00 A.M. to 2:00 P.M. on week days 
and from 9:00 A.M. to noon on 
Saturdays. All items received each 
day, either over-the-counter or by 
mail, are routed through the bank the 
same day. Incidentally, it may be of 
interest to know that we request 
depositors to make up two deposit 
slips, one for cash and local items and 
one for. out-of-town checks. We also 
ask depositors to take their out-of- 
town checks to separate windows; 
this procedure assists in the routing of 
items through the proof department 
and gets them from there to the 
transit department with the least pos- 


sible delay. 


AS there is no cut-off during the day, 

the work of the proof department 
proceeds steadily without the periodic 
rush pressure that makes for errors, 
even with seasoned employees. When 
all items for clearing house banks have 
been assembled, they are delivered by 
a messenger who obtains a receipt for 
the total indicated on the package. 
This exchange of items usually takes 
place during the late afternoon and 
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early evening hours from 4:30 to 
7:00 P.M., although once in a while 
some of those “gremlins” that affect 
bank operations as well as fighter 
pilots get their hands in and delay 
delivery until a later hour. This, 
however, has not caused any prob- 
lem. : 

The following business day at 8:30 
A.M., before the opening of the banks, 
the clearing house banks send the 
receipt figures to the clearing house for 
the balancing entries and settlements. 
Return items are accepted until 1:00 
P.M. on the settlement day. 


‘THE question has been raised as to 

what figures we use in the general 
ledger and daily statement if the 
settlement date for the clearings is 


‘ tomorrow or the next business day. 


While the figures in our daily state- 
ment include the clearings for the 
entire business day, they are handled 
in the same way as banks that clear 
during banking hours handle items 
received after the clearing hour. Of 
course, in reconciling the aggregate 
balances as shown by the individual 
ledgers with the general books, the 
total of incoming clearings must be 
taken into consideration. 

To handle the incoming clearings 
we have a twilight crew, which arrives 
at about 6:00 P.M. on week days. 
This is a fixed crew and not a rotating 
one drawn from daytime employees. 
The twilight crew proves all incoming 
clearings and fine sorts both incoming 
clearings and over-the-counter items 
by accounts for the bookkeepers, using 
a sorting device. That crew also sorts 
the credits by accounts. Thus, the 
bookkeepers are able to start posting 
immediately upon arriving at 8:00 
A.M., and at no time during the day 
are they waiting for work. 

The twilight crew also handles an- 
other job for the bookkeepers, the pre- 
listing of checks of very active ac- 
counts. This plan of “bulk or list 
posting” has greatly lightened the 
task of the bookkeepers, and we 
heartily recommend it to other banks 
that are not now following this 
practice. 

At the present time we are using the 
dual system of posting. Under this the 
average daily activity of our ledgers 
is 455 balance changes. In our opinion, 
this activity could not be handled by 
a bookkeeper except for several factors 
as already indicated: pre-sorting of 
items by the twilight crew; one-run 
posting of over-the-counter, in mail and 
in clearings; day’s work awaiting the 
operator, and bulk or list posting of 
accounts having heavy activity. In 
addition to posting and balancing, 
each unit has other duties, such as 
filing of checks, for example. 

The same bookkeeping system is in 
operation in our branches; however, 











ALBERT A. DOSKEY, 
Comptroller 


o 


the proof work is centralized at the 
main office. 

An additional advantage of this 
plan is that float on local checks is 
eliminated and all items are reflected 
in the depositor’s account under the 
date they are presented to the paying 
bank. Thus, customers attempting to 
“ride” local float are detected im- 
mediately, even before they get into 
the “‘actual” overdraft category. 


Clearing Hours 


Changes in clearing hours and in provisions for 
the return of items are being made in other cities, 
to meet current operating problems. Two ex- 
amples of this, from Cleveland and Newark, are 
shown at the right, in the form of announcement 
cards to customers. The basic idea here is to 
lengthen the interval between the time the items 
are received and the deadline for the return of 
dishonored items, thus giving the bookkeepers 
more time to handle the volume of work. Tele- 
graphic advice of non-payment is given on items 
over $£00 in amount. 

The experience in both instances has been 
favorable. G. R. Herzog, secretary-treasurer of 
The Cleveland Clearing House Association, writes: 
‘*The change in clearing hours and the change in 
the return item session were made as a result of 
the problems that all of us were having in connec- 
tion with man power, etc. It was the opinion of 
the member banks of the association that the 
changes would alleviate some of our operating 
problems, and it has turned out this way.”’ 

Even stronger is the testimony of R. W. Lynn, 
manager-examiner of the Newark Clearing House 
Association, who states: ‘‘Our plan has been in 
effect fer approximately four months and the 
benefits to our banks in simplifying this part of 
our daily routine has greatly exceeded our ex- 
pectations, and has proved to be a life-saver in 
these days of ever increasing personnel problems."’ 


JOHN C. SHEA, 
Auditor 





JAMES GILLY, Jr. 


Vice-president 


. it has saved us time, money and personnel’ 


It seems that the practice of several 
posting runs daily is an operation geared 


to borderline accounts. 


Certainly 
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under today’s conditions, it would 
appear to be more practical to work 
toward the elimination of accounts 
causing trouble than to adopt a book- 
keeping operation necessary to cope 
with them. 

The general idea of the New Orleans 
plan is gaining momentum elsewhere, 
although details vary. Several clear- 
ing houses with clearing time during 
banking hours have made recent agree- 
ments which permit the return of dis- 
honored checks, up to a certain size, 
on the following day. Another recent 
notice from a clearing house associ- 
ation is to the effect that it is discon- 
tinuing its 10:00 A.M. session and 
that its 9:00 A.M. session will be the 
final clearing, with the return item 
session the next business day. Under 
our plan all unpaid local items handled 
during a business day are returned to 
the customer not later than the follow- 
ing business day. 

Our own experience has been en- 
tirely favorable. We know that the 
delayed posting plan in New Orleans 
saves costs, requires fewer book- 
keepers, avoids rush and its accom- 
panying errors, and simplifies the proce- 
dure for employees. So, naturally, we 
are well “sold” that it is sound, 
practical, and particularly worth con- 
sidering in view of the current man 
power problem and delayed mail 
schedules. 





NOTICE OF CHANGE IN CLEARING HOURS 





HERETOFORE. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


NOVEMBER 27, 1942 


EFFECTIVE ON AND AFTER TUESDAY. DECEMBER 1, 1942, THE 
CLEVELAND CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION WILL DISCONTINUE 
ITS 10:00 A.M. CLEARING SESSION AND THE 9:00 A.M. SESSION 
WILL BE THE FINAL CLEARING OF THE DAY. 


AS OF THE SAME DATE, THE RETURN ITEM SESSION WILL BE 
CHANGED FROM 2:00 P.M. ON THE DAY OF PRESENTATION TO 
9:00 A.M. THE FOLLOWING DAY. TELEGRAPHIC ADVICE OF NON-. 
PAYMENT OF ITEMS OF $500 AND OVER WILL BE GIVEN AS 


THE CLEVELAND CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 











Association will 


TO OUR CUSTOMERS 


Effective on and after October 1, 1942, the afternoon or 
return item exchanges of the Newark Clearing. House 
be discontinued. Unpaid items will be 
returned in the morning of the next business day. 


Newark, N. J. 
September 30,1942 


Please be governed accordingly in calculating time of 
return for unpaid items and for receipt of the customary 
notices of non-payment. 


NEWARK CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 
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Banking as Viewed 
trom \WWasHINGTON 
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By HENRY D. RALPH, Washington Correspondent 


Farm Credit Investigation 


The mounting opposition of banks 
to government farm credit policies has 
aroused the interest of Congress and 
has brought about the launching of a 
Senate committee investigation. 

In its intense efforts to increase the 
production of food and industrial crops 
during 1943 to meet the tremendous 
war demands, the Department of 
Agriculture is determined that lack of 
credit shall not stand in the way of 
farmers producing to the maximum. 
Commercial bankers have no quarrel 
with this objective, but they point out 
that the department is opening up to 
farmers new sources of government- 
subsidized easy credit which are un- 
necessary. The banks maintain that 
they have ample funds, that the 





WOOD NETHERLAND 


Heads special A.B. A. sub-committee 
on farm credit 





principal bottlenecks are man power 
and machinery. 

The first reaction from the bankers 
came while the department was in the 
midst of its campaign to acquaint 
farmers with the production goals of 
the 1943 Food-for-Freedom program. 
Bulletins distributed at regional meet- 
ings of farm leaders made much of the 
fact that ample credit would be avail- 
able but they listed only the govern- 
ment-controlled credit institutions, and 
made no mention of the existence of 
commercial banks. Banks interpreted 
this as suggesting that farmers should 
rely exclusively on loans provided by 
the Farm Security Administration of 
the Department of Agriculture, or on 
the co-operative lending agencies of 
the Farm Credit Administration which 
are controlled by the department. 

This omission was immediately 
protested by the American Bankers 
Association, the Independent Bankers 
Association, and several state banking 
associations. President W. L. Hem- 
ingway of the A. B. A. sent a telegram 
to Secretary of Agriculture Claude R. 
Wickard assuring him that the nation’s 
banks are ready and anxious to support 
the Food-for-Freedom program with 
credit service as they did last year, 
protesting that the department’s cam- 
paign apparently left the banks out of 
the program entirely. A similar pro- 
test was made by C. W. Bailey, chair- 
man of the A. B. A. Food-for-Freedom 
committee. Mr. Bailey also advised 
all banks in rural areas to make a 
special effort to co-operate in all local 
plans for inducing farmers to expand 
production, pointing out that the fail- 
ure of the department to include banks 
made .it all the more necessary for 
banks to take the initiative. 

As a result of these protests, Secre- 
tary Wickard issued instructions to 
the department field force to suggest 
that farmers see their local bankers 
first when in need of production credit. 
Promotional literature and press re- 
leases issued by the department since 





SENATOR KENNETH WHERRY 


Introduces resolution to investigate 
farm credit situation 


then have included a phrase to the 
effect that government credit is not a 
substitute for other sources nor is it 
intended to compete with other leaders. 

Thus, the failure to include banks 
in the program appeared as an over- 
sight. This was followed, however, 
by the department’s announcement 
that its new Food Production Adminis- 
tration would make between $200,000,- 
000 and $225,000,000 immediately 
available to farmers through the 
Regional Agricultural Credit Corpora- 
tion of Washington, D. C. The 
revival of this institution suggested to 
some bankers that the department in- 
tended aggressively to encourage gov- 
ernment farm loans. 

Twelve Regional Agricultural Credit 
Corporations were created as an emer- 
gency measure in 1932, financed origi- 
nally by the Reconstruction Finance 
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Corporation. The following year they 
were transferred to the Farm Credit 
Administration and in 1934 their func- 
tions were assumed by the Production 
Credit Associations. Since then they 
have all been consolidated into the 
Washington RACC and have been 
dormant except for a few distress loans 
made in limited areas for special 
purposes. 

Present RACC loans will be made on 
the recommendation of a county loan 
representative appointed by the County 
War Boards. This representative may 
be an employee of the Department of 
Agriculture or of a Production Credit 
Association, or a member of an Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration 
committee or a person eligible to be a 
committeeman, and, thus, may be a 
person without banking or credit 
experience. Loans are to be for not 
more than one year, but may be re- 
newed, and will bear 5 per cent interest 
on the unpaid balance. The loans will 
be made to actual producers only and 
may be made for any purpose incident 
to production of crops or live stock, 
including payment of taxes and interest 
on other obligations. 

The protest of country banks to this 
announcement interested several mem- 
bers of Congress. Senator Kenneth 
S. Wherry of Nebraska introduced a 
resolution to investigate the situation 
and this was immediately adopted by 
the Senate committee on Non-Essen- 
tial Government Expenditures, headed 
by Senator Harry S. Byrd of Virginia. 
The committee has asked banks to 
supply information which can form 
the basis of hearings. 

To this end A. L. M. Wiggins, chair- 
man of the A. B. A. committee on 
Federal Legislation, sent a letter to 
banks asking for their views. The Wig- 
gins letter asks banks to furnish the 
committee with data on the amount of 
credit they have available for farm 
production, interest rates and terms 
asked, general farm credit conditions, 
and their experience with government- 
controlled credit agencies. 

While the Byrd committee was con- 
sidering the Wherry resolution the 
Department of Agriculture announced 
still another type of easy credit for 
farmers. This takes the form of 
‘special war crop advances,”” made by 
the RACC through County War 
Boards to induce farmers to produce 
more of special crops particularly 
needed this year and which they might 
not plan to grow under ordinary cir- 
cumstances. 

The crops are these: soy beans for 
beans, flax for seed or fiber, peanuts 
to be harvested and picked, potatoes 
where the farm goal is three acres or 
more, sweet potatoes on farms where 
the goal is determined, American- 
Egyptian cotton, hemp for seed or 
fiber, dry beans, dry peas excluding 
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Record of War Savings Bond Financing 


A Treasury breakdown of statistics on the War Savings Bond 
program, revealing that it exceeds in scope any previous govern- 
ment financing in world history. 


1. From the inception of the War Bond program in May, 1941, through Decem- 
ber, 1942, 146 million Series ‘‘E’’ War Bonds, with a cost price totaling $7,133,510,000, 
were bought by nearly 50 million Americans. During 1942 alone a total of 133 mil- 
lion separate bonds were bought. In addition, $4,560,657,000 worth of “F” and 
““G”’ bonds, designed for heavier investors, were purchased between May, 1941, and 
December, 1942. 


2. More than 20 million Series ““E’’ War Bonds are now being bought each 
month—almost a million every working day, as against approximately four and a 
half million bonds bought in December, 1941. 


3. Indicating the extent to which the small investor is supporting the War 
Savings program and saving for the future, more than twice as many Series “E”’ 
War Bonds of a $25 maturity value have been issued than all other denominations 
combined. 


4. From May, 1941, through the calendar year 1942, over 98,000,000 separate 
bonds of $25 maturity value have been sold; 21,219,000 bonds of the $50 denomina- 
tion; 21,456,000 bonds of the $100 denomination; 2,928,000 bonds of the $500 
denomination; 2,381,000 bonds of the $1,000 denomination. 


5. Through December, 1942, War Bond redemptions, including accrued interest, 
totaled only $220,306,000 or approximately 3 per cent of sales, leaving 97 per cent 
of the bonds still in the hands of the original purchasers. 


6. In the same period, small savers purchased 2,779,679,000 War Savings 
Stamps, with a total value of $615,422,000. 


7. Current sales average 225,000,000 War Stamps monthly, or approximately 
$50 million worth of all denominations. 


8. Since August, 1941, the earliest date for which figures are available, 88 per 
cent of the redeemed stamps have been turned in for War Bonds. 


9. By the end of 1942, 25 million persons, including men in the armed forces, 
were allotting approximately 9 per cent of their wages to Payroll Savings, and at 
the current rate of increase, 30 million will soon be allotting 10 per cent. This con- 
trasts with December, 1941, when 700,000 workers were investing 4.1 per cent of 
their earnings. 


10. To handle the growing volume, the Treasury Department has constituted 
nearly 50,000 banks, post offices, newspapers, motion picture theaters, radio stations, 
corporations and others as official War Bond issuing agents for Series ‘““E’”? War 
Bonds. Altogether, there are a million and a half outlets of all types for the sale of 
War Bonds and Stamps. 


11. The twenty-five cent War Stamp is the most popular denomination. Ameri- 
cans have bought 1,254,835,000 ten-cent stamps; 1,332,580,000 twenty-five cent 
stamps; 116,166,000 fifty cent stamps; 70,445,000 dollar stamps, and 5,653,000 five 
dollar stamps. 


12. It costs three cents to produce a bond, including the two registration stubs 
which are part of each unit, and seven cents per thousand to produce War Savings 
Stamps. 














War Bond sales totaled nearly $13 billion by end of January 


wrinkled varieties, castor beans, toma- 
toes, snap beans, lima beans, peas, 
carrots for processing or sale fresh, and 
cabbage, sweet corn and table beets 
for processing only. 

These “special war crop advances” 
are to be non-recourse loans to farmers 
making extra efforts to grow the 
specified crops. The farmer will sign 
a special form of note limiting the 
obligation to repay to the value of the 
crops produced provided the farmer 
uses the money for production of the 
crops for which it was advanced, 
tended and harvested the crops to the 
best of his ability, and applied the full 
proceeds of these crops to repayment 
of the advance. 

To support the activities of the 
A. B. A. on farm credit, a special sub- 
committee on agricultural credit has 


been named by the standing committee 
on Federal Legislation. This sub- 
committee is headed by Wood Nether- 
land, vice-president, Mercantile-Com- 
merce Bank and Trust Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

In a memorandum submitted to 
Secretary of Agriculture Wickard, 
President Hemingway of the A. B. A. 
made these points: Man power and 
machinery, not farm credit, are the 
principal bottlenecks in farm produc- 
tion. If good farmers hesitate to go 
into debt for plans beyond their nor- 
mal capacity to produce, it is because 
of these bottlenecks rather than be- 
cause of any lack of credit. If farmers 
are to be induced to increase their 
production in spite of the hazards in- 
volved, a plan which would remove 
their fear of loss, rather than more credit 
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is what is needed. Some form of co- 
operative crop insurance might be 
profitably employed. Other depart- 
ments of the government have rec- 
ognized the importance of the banking 
system and have drawn upon it for 
war service. The country banks made 
a vital contribution to the Food-for- 
Freedom program in 1942 and they 
will do so again. 
* * + 


‘‘Know Your Endorser’’ 
Campaign 


“Beware of the Pen and Paper 
Pirate.” 

Under this slogan the United States 
Secret Service is launching a nation- 
wide campaign to reduce forgeries of 
government checks by urging mer- 
chants and bank employees to be sure 
they know the endorsers of govern- 
ment checks that are presented for 
cashing. 

Government checks are pouring out 
in increasing numbers as a result of 
war activities, and hundreds of thou- 
sands more will be distributed monthly 
as allotment payments increase to the 
families of men in the service. Many 
storekeepers, and perhaps some bank 
tellers, tend to have the impression 
that a check issued by the Treasurer 
of the United States has some special 
magic virtue, and they are therefore 
apt to be less cautious in accepting 
them from unknown persons. The 
objective of the Secret Service cam- 
paign is to induce all persons cashing 
government checks to be as careful in 
identifying endorsers as in the case of 
any private check. . 

The chief. instrument of the cam- 
paign is a “Know Your Endorser” 
poster to be distributed to merchants 
and banks throughout the country. 
Banks have already reproduced more 
than 500,000 of these for distribution 
to customers who operate retail stores. 
It is hoped that such posters will not 
only keep employees reminded of the 
dangers in cashing government checks, 
but may also deter some people who 
otherwise might be bold enough to 
attempt to forge an endorsement. 
These posters will be supplemented 
with other literature, particularly a 
reprint of the Secret Service’s ““Know 
Your Money” booklet which is being 
revised to include a warning against 
forged check endorsements. 

Banks are being asked to remind 
their customers that as much care 
must be taken with endorsements on 
government checks as on any other 
sort of check. The back of every 
government check carries instructions 
for identification of endorsers. In addi- 
tion, the Secret Service urges cashiers 
to take extra precautions, such as 
noting the address and description of 
endorsers. 
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Banks are assisting Secret Service ‘‘Know Your Endorser’’ campaign 


As an added reminder, the Secret 
Service is pointing out in some of its 
campaign literature that a person who 
accepts a forged endorsement may not 
only lose the amount of the check but 
also may be liable for a_ criminal 
penalty. A legal precedent for this 
was established last year when a 
Pennsylvania court placed a merchant 
on probation for six months for con- 
tributing to the delinquency of a 
minor by cashing government checks 
forged by a boy. 

While the campaign is concerned 
only with government checks, it is 
believed that a general observance of 
the precautions should result in a 
great reduction in losses through check 
forgeries generally. 

Sd S Sd 


Second Victory Fund Drive 
The Second Victory Fund Drive, 


scheduled for the month of April, will. 


be far more comprehensive and thor- 
ough than the first drive last Decem- 
ber, to judge by the careful and de- 
tailed preparations which the Treas- 


ury Department and its advisory 
committees have been making for 
several weeks. 

The December campaign, the first 
of its kind during this war, was such 
an outstanding success that it defi- 
nitely decided the Treasury on con- 
tinuing this means of raising the 
greater part of the funds it must bor- 
row to finance the war. Starting out 
to raise $9 billion, the voluntary Vic- 
tory Fund Committees ended the 
month with a total of almost $13 
billion. Even more important, they 
gained valuable experience and de- 
veloped innumerable suggestions which 
will be put to good advantage in the 
succeeding drives. 

Hardly had the December results 
been tabulated when the Treasury 
called in the presidents of the twelve 
Federal Reserve banks to talk over 
what had happened and how to plan 
the next drive. This was followed, 
beginning early in February, with 
other groups and committees. The 
first of these was the special Commit- 
tee on Treasury War Borrowing of the 

See WASHINGTON OUTLOOK—Page 40 
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Martume Study of 


Dutcu BankING 


VER since the seventeenth cen- 
ia tury, Holland has been known as 
a country of considerable finan- 
cial strength and of world-wide opera- 
tions. Thus the effects on banking and 
finance of the Nazi conquest of Hol- 
land, and the effects of the Japanese 
conquest of the Dutch East Indies, are 
of wide interest. 

During the first World War vast 
amounts of foreign capital flowed into 
Holland, thus adding to. the importance 
of Amsterdam as a center of inter- 
national finance. In the post-war 
period that followed, this trend was 
continued. Numerous foreign con- 
cerns were established in Holland, in- 
cluding many of German nationality. 
A number of international banks were 
founded, and were gradually placed on 
an equal footing with Dutch banks 
with regard to the discountability of 
their acceptances and bills endorsed by 
them. The Dutch banks themselves 
had important international ramifica- 
tions, and a large number of credit 
institutions were connected with for- 
eign enterprises. 


By 
DR. BARTHOLOMEW LANDHEER* 


Chief, Reference and Research Department, Netherlands Information 
Bureau, New York, New York 


Amsterdam was long known as an important financial 
center, and Holland as a country of global banking 


operations. 


Of broad current interest, therefore, is 


this description of Dutch banking institutions and 


the effects of invasion upon Holland and the Indies 


Then, and going back to the restora- 
tion of the Netherlands in 1815 at the 
end of the French occupation, only one 
bank enjoyed a government charter, 
the Netherlands Bank. This was the 
private company which had a monop- 
oly of issuing bank notes. The Nether- 
lands Bank was the government’s 
banker, and the government had the 


There are many other types of banks, for special purposes 
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A branch of one of Holland’s largest commercial banks, 
the Rotterdamsche Bankvereeniging 
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right to overdraw its account to a 
maximum of 15 million guilders. Be- 
yond this, the bank was not allowed 
to grant a clean credit to the govern- 
ment, although it discounted treasury 
notes on a large scale but only through 
the intermediary of private banks. 
The business of the Netherlands Bank 
consisted mainly in discounting bills 
of exchange, and advancing money on 
national and foreign stock issues and 
on commodities. 

There were a large number of 
colonial credit corporations like the 
Netherlands Indies Trade Bank at 
Amsterdam, the International Credit 
and Trade Association at Rotterdam, 
and the Netherlands Indies Discount 
Company. Holland also possessed a 
considerable number of private banks 
which traded in bills of exchange, 
bankers acceptances, stocks, foreign 
securities, etc. In addition these banks 
accepted deposits, advanced money on 
goods and stocks, opened credits for 
merchants and manufacturers, and had 
safe deposit facilities. 


*Dr. Bartholomew Landheer was born in Rot- 
terdam. He studied law at the University of 
Leyden, received his Ph. D. in economics at the 
University of Vienna, and joined the staff of 
the University of Cologne. In 1930 he came 
to the United States as a Fellow of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, and studied at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. After this he returned to the 
Netherlands where he was active as a free 
lance economist and economic advisor, until 
he came again to the United States in 1937. 
In addition to his current duties with the 
Netherlands Information Bureau, Dr. Land- 
heer serves as consultant with the Library of 
Congress on subjects taining to the Nether- 
lands and the Netherlands East Indies. 
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Scene on Vijzel Street shows modern head office of Netherlands Trading Company. 
Amsterdam Stock Exchange, hub of Dutch financial life, is pictured in lower view 


Operctions of many Dutch financial institutions have been on an international scale 


Of the commercial banks the Rotter- 
damsche Bankvereeniging, Amster- 
damsche Bank, Incasso-Bank and 
Twentsche Bank were of principal 
importance, and they controlled a num- 
ber of smaller banks. The mortgage 
business was carried on by special 
banks. There were numerous savings 
banks which accepted small deposits 
fer savings purposes, the principal one 
being the Government Post Office Sav- 
ings Bank. Trust companies, however, 
had not been developed on any sizable 
scale. 


Since the depression in the late 
twenties, consolidation and extension 
have characterized Dutch banking. 
Although some of the banks went 
through a severe crisis during the 
depression, they all weathered the 
storm. 

The large commercial banks were all 
members of the Amsterdam Stock 
Exchange where business was carried 
on under self-imposed regulations inde- 
pendent of government control. A 
large proportion of the stock exchange 
transactions were financed through 


‘“‘prolongatie”’ or brokers’ loans. Usu- 
ally they were for one month, and 
were renewed for another month 
automatically unless repaid. 

Following World War I, the Amster- 
dam Stock Exchange became the most 
important international securities mar- 
ket on the European continent. In 
1928, for instance, 126 foreign issues 
were listed with a value of over 
300 million guilders. In addition, a 
substantial volume of other {foreign 
securities were introduced. The large 
Dutch investments in American securi- 
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BATAVIA Top view is head office, Netherlands Indies Discount 


Corporation. Below is Postal Savings Bank 


The Japanese have liquidated a number of the Indies banks 


ties were estimated in 1939 at $470 
million, with the result that the Am- 
sterdam exchange had close connec- 
tions with New York. 

In the acceptance business the inter- 
national activity was considerable. In 
the post depression years the turnover 
of the Amsterdam acceptance market 
amounted to about one-tenth of that 
of the New York market. Low money 
rates frequently enabled Amsterdam 
to offer even better rates than London 
or New York. The discount rate of 
the Netherlands Bank had been re- 
markably stable over long periods and 
amounted in the late thirties to around 
2 per cent. 

The general recovery which had been 
taking place in the late thirties suffered 
under the impact of war. Public 
finance was in a sound condition in 
1939 although the influence of war, of 
course, was noticeable. The income 
from indirect taxation had risen con- 
siderably, due to higher rates, but 
expenditures had also risen. Up to 
that time, however, everything had 
remained within normal boundaries 


considering the difficult conditions. 

When the Nazis occupied Holland 
in May, 1940, they found a country 
which, except in a few places, had not 
suffered severe damage and which had 
considerable resources available. It 
is obvious that the Nazis were par- 
ticularly interested in the financial 
resources of this admittedly wealthy 
country. However, the Dutch were 
not unprepared for the emergency. 
A part of the Dutch gold, estimated at 
$400 million, and a considerable por- 
tion of Dutch-held investment securi- 
ties had left the country before the 
invaders arrived. 

Also, on April 26, 1940, a few days 
before the invasion, a law had been 
passed which enabled Dutch companies 
to change their domiciles from Holland 
to other points in the Dutch territories 
overseas. As a result of this, about 
750 companies transferred their seats 
to the overseas territories of the 
Kingdom. In May, 1940, the Nether- 
lands Government in exile in London 
promulgated a decree which for the 
duration of the war vested with the 
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government the property rights to all 
holdings in foreign countries belonging 
to Netherlands subjects in the occupied 
territories. This is a decree that has 
been upheld by the American courts. 

The value of Dutch assets in the 
United States rose to approximately 
$1,650,000,000, half of which is in 
securities while the rest is in gold, bank 
deposits, mortgages and some real 
estate. These assets have been frozen 
by the U. S. Treasury but can be used 
under license for purposes recognized 
by the Netherlands Government, such 
as living expenses, business undertak- 
ings, government expenditures, and 
the like. 


N Holland, however, despite the 

precautionary measures taken, the 
economy was dealt a severe blow. In 
the beginning the Nazis were able to 
create a semblance of prosperity by 
placing large orders for goods and by 
large-scale buying. This proved to be 
artificial, however. The Dutch were 
required to produce consumption goods 
for the army of occupation, the cost of 
which was estimated at some 35 million 
guilders weekly. 

While Holland normally imports 
more than it exports, it now saw its 
exports rapidly exceeding its imports 
so that huge balances, in German 
marks, accumulated in the Nether- 
lands Bank. In the meantime, Rost 
van Tonningen, a Dutch Nazi, had 
become president of the bank, and he 
regarded the marks as a normal asset. 
Large amounts of available cash were 
invested in Treasury paper. Since the 
invasion the weekly issuance of Treas- 
ury paper has amounted to the equiva- 
lent of 25 to 30 million guilders, while 
in normal times it had been only a 
few million. 

Under a free economy a similar in- 
flationary situation would cause prices 
to rise considerably. Under a con- 
trolled economy there is no legitimate 
outlet for this surplus purchasing 
power for which the Nazi economists 
have invented the term “floating pur- 
chasing power” and which is invested 
mostly in Treasury paper, art treas- 
ures, or is used for purchases on the 
black market at fifteen to twenty times 
the normal prices. 

The Germans have gone farther in 
Holland in gaining control over the 
Dutch economy than in most other 
countries. They have done this by 
abandoning the clearing system be- 
tween Germany and the Netherlands 
so that now they can buy without 
obstacle while the Dutch see their 
orders in Germany postponed or un- 
filled. 

Economic penetration is widely ap- 
parent in the number of Dutch banks 
and well-known firms that have come 
under German control, and the number 

See DUTCH BANKING—Page 35 
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The CLEARING HOUSE of PICTURES 








SAMUEL E. RAGLAND, NORFLEET TURNER... After twenty-nine 
years as president of The First National Bank of Memphis, during which time the 
bank’s resources have grown from less than $10,000,000 to more than $117,000,000, 
Samuel E. Ragland has been elected chairman of the board. He is succeeded as 
president by Norfleet Turner, formerly executive vice-president, who has been 
associated with the bank in an official capacity since 1929. 











































E. W. EDWARDS .... After fourteen years as head of The Fifth Third 
Union Trust Co. of Cincinnati, 70th largest bank in the country, E. W. Edwards 
has relinquished the office of chairman of the board due to the wartime demands 
upon him through his many corporate connections. 
He will continue as a director of the bank. in 1929, 
Mr. Edwards was named president following the death 
of Charles A. Hinsch; in 1934 he was made chairman 
and John J. Rowe was elected president. 


HUGH McK. LANDON... Mr. Landon has 
been elected chairman of the board of Fletcher Trust 
Company, Indianapolis, succeeding Evans Woollen 
whose death occurred last year. Unusually prominent 
in business and civic activity, Mr. Landon has been 
vice-chairman of. the bank’s board for many years. 


DAVID T. BEALS, JR. ... Mr. Beals, new 
president of the Inter-State National Bank in Kansas 
City, Missouri, joined the bank in 1914 at the mail desk 
and has been with the same institution throughout his 
banking career. His father, David T. Beals, Sr., 
organized the old Union National Bank of Kansas 
City in 1884 and was its first president. 


SAMUEL E. RAGLAND 


NORFLEET TURNER 
FREDERIC P. FISKE... Mr. Fiske has been 


elected president of the Montclair Trust Company, 
Montclair, New Jersey, succeeding I. B. Grainger who 
has become a vice-president of the Chemical Bank and 
Trust Company of New York. Both became officers 
and directors of the Montclair Trust Company on the 
same day nine years ago. 


FULLER GREGSON ... Formerly assistant 
manager of the Chicago Loan Agency of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, Mr. Gregson has been 
elected president of the Terminal National Bank of 
Chicago. A native of Chicago, he started his banking 
career at the Central Trust Co. of Illinois‘in 1919. 


FULLER GREGSON FREDERIC P. FISKE DAVID T. BEALS, JR. 


HUGH’ McK. LANDON 
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HE basic problem confronting 

the building industry in the 

future is to produce less expensive 
homes. A really good, low-cost home 
would stabilize building by widening 
its potential market and by making it 
cheaper to buy than to rent, par- 
ticularly during periods of economic 
difficulties. It would tend also to 
stabilize building investment. because 
shelter is a basic need of mankind, and 
the ability to pay is the most important 
safeguard of investment. 

Because a large percentage of the 
mortgages of the future may be made 
on successfully prefabricated homes, 
it seems advisable for bank officers, 
savings and loan officials, and others 
associated with mortgage financing to 
familiarize themselves with the more 
important principles of prefabrication. 
Fortunately, prefabrication has been 
much discussed and there is available 
a number of books, articles in building 
and architectural journals, and even 
motion pictures (of which our company 
has produced two) on the technique 
and achievements of the more success- 
ful prefabricators. 

To say “prefabricate,’”’ however, is 
no magic answer to the production of 
truly low-cost homes, for there are all 
sorts of prefabricated systems and only 
a few of them have proved efficient. 


While prefabrication is usually linked with low-cost mass housing, it is also applicable to higher @ price: 
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‘LHe ENGINEERED 
Home of lomorrow 


By 
B. OUTERBRIDGE 


President, Homasote Company, Trenton, New Jersey 


Lending institutions will be faced with a definite 


challenge to keep pace with post-war housing trends. 


Inasmuch as a large proportion of the mortgages of 
the future may be made on prefabricated homes, this 


analysis of its possibilities is of direct interest 


It happens that a house has ten times 
as many parts as an automobile, yet 
where automobile production discour- 
ages the uninitiated, housing seems to 
tempt them. 

Many industries have their own 
peculiar problems, and this is true of 
prefabrication. Many prefabricators 
have failed to appreciate fully the in- 
herent distribution and transportation 
difficulties. To the layman, a pre- 
fabricated house is one completely 
built in a central prefabricating plant 
and shipped to any part of the country. 
Actually, the cost of shipping sections 











of a house is an expensive operation. 
Hence, there is a limit to the distance 
that a house can be transported eco- 
nomically from a prefabricating plant. 
It has been our experience that the 
best practice is to restrict operations 
to a radius of fifty miles from the pre- 
fabricating plant, although savings 
can still be shown if houses are built 
within a two hundred mile radius. 
Efficient prefabrication requires 
skilled supervision and a substantial 
knowledge of technique. It also re- 
quires adequate financial resources. 
Our company, for example, has spent 














priced homes. 
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Illustrating prefabrication’s possibilities, 5,000 houses were built in 138 working days at Portsmouth, Virginia 


seven years and nearly $300,000 on 
research. Our practical experience 
during that time has taught us that a 
prefabricating plant having the ca- 
pacity to fabricate parts at the rate 
of one house per day requires a cash 
capital of $30,000. If the erection of 
the house also is to be undertaken, a 
capital of $50,000 is required; if the 
capacity of the operation is to be in- 
creased to more than one house a day, 
another $40,000 per house per day 
will be needed. 

Much progress remains to be made 
in the prefabrication of plumbing, pre- 


assembly of electrical services and in 
economical purchasing of materials in 
quantities. 

At the same time, prefabrication has 
made great strides under the impetus 
of war housing. Take the case of our 
company, for example. Back in 1937, 
we were advertising a small home that 
could be built in 30 days, as compared 
to a minimum of 90 days for a house 
of that size put up the ordinary way. 
In 1938, the time was cut to “10 to 30” 
days. In 1940 we talked of a house 
that could be lived in six days after it 
was started. But at Vallejo,. Cali- 


Homes of the future may be demountable, and sold on a new basis 


fornia, for workers in the Mare Island 
Navy Yard, 977 homes were built in 
73 working days. At Fort Leonard 
Wood, for -civilian workers at the 
camp, 500 homes were built in 49 
working days. At Portsmouth, Vir- 
ginia, for navy yard employees, 5,000 
homes were built in 138 working days, 
an average of over 36 homes per day. 
The Portsmouth development was a 
dramatic example of the speed with 
which this work is done, in this case 
with a total labor force of some 2,300 
men. 


See HOME OF TOMORROW—Page 32 
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CANADIAN BANKING 








By JAMES MONTAGNES 





H.L. ENMAN, Saint John, N.B. 





F. W. ROSS, Winnipeg 


GRANT MACINTYRE, Toronto 


New assistant general managers at Bank of Nova Scotia 


Bank Promotions 


Three new assistant general man- 
agers were appointed late in January 
by the Bank of Nova Scotia. They 
are: Grant Macintyre, chief super- 
visor of the bank, with offices at 
Toronto; H. L. Enman, supervisor of 
branches in eastern Canada, with 
offices at Saint John, New Brunswick; 
and F. W. Ross, supervisor of branches 
in western Canada, with offices at 
Winnipeg. They will continue to be 
located in the above respective cities. 
This brings the number of assistant 
general managers to five, the others 
being E. Crockett and N. W. Berkin- 
shaw, with offices at Toronto. 

Mr. Macintyre started with the 
Dominion Bank before the First World 
War, then went to the Metropolitan 
Bank and moved to the Bank of Nova 
Scotia in 1914 with the amalgamation 
of the two banks. Before becoming 
chief supervisor of branches in 1934 
he had been regional supervisor of 
branches. 

H. L. Enman began as a junior with 
the Bank of Nova Scotia at Moncton, 
N. B., served for awhile with the 
Metropolitan Bank, and returned to 
the Bank of Nova Scotia in 1914 when 
the two banks merged. He has been 
manager of branches in. Calgary and 
Toronto, and since 1926 has been 
supervisor of eastern branches at Saint 
John, New Brunswick. . 

Frederick W. Ross began with the 
Bank of Nova Scotia at Pictou, Nova 
Scotia, became manager at Havana; 
Cuba, in 1909, and seven years later 
was made manager at-. Winnipeg. 
In 1923 he was appointed super- 
visor.of Cuban branches, and in 1925 


became supervisor of western Canadian 
branches at Winnipeg, a post he has 
held till his present promotion. 


° Sd * 


War Budget Book 


A special wartime issue of the Family 
Budget Book has been released by 
the Royal Bank of Canada, to help 
meet the added demands on family 
income. The book is available to all, 
whether customers of the bank or not, 
and the foreword states that it has 
been prepared “to help you manage 
your personal and household finances. 
It contains no magic formula to make 
saving easy. It cannot compel you to 
live within your income. It simply 
provides you with a pattern whereby 
you may put your finances on a sound 
basis .. . Let your budgeting be a joint 
enterprise for the whole family .. . 
Make a game of budgeting.” 

The foreword points to four impor- 
tant things toremember: “Buy wisely. 
Invest in victory. Pay off outstanding 
bills. Keep some ready cash.” The 
booklet shows samples of how to keep 
the budget book, and provides room 
for a year’s family bookkeeping. 


+ * 


Credit Restrictions 


Amendments to previous orders, 
designed to curb retail credit sales still 
further, have been announced by the 
Wartime Prices, and Trade Board, 
Ottawa. The revised order extends 
the provisions of consumer credit policy 


to in@ude »pfagtically all .forms of, 
credit sales. "Consumer credit regula;. 





tions first went into effect in Canada 
in October, 1941. 

Retail purchases on credit for food, 
drugs and fuel, formerly exempt, are 
now brought within the provisions of 
the order. Fuel is exempted when 
purchased under written agreement. 
Certain classes of books have been 
added to the exempt group. All re- 
pairs and replacements, unless related 
to real estate, now come within the 
scope of the order. 

The down payment on all goods has 
been standardized at 334% per cent. 
Furniture and pianos were previously 
at 20 per cent, while the down payment 
requirements for automobiles and farm 
machinery were greater than the 
present standard rate. The balance 
must now be paid over ten months 
instead of a year on goods under $500, 
in fifteen months instead of eighteen 
months on goods over $500. Carrying 
charges are three-quarters of 1 per 
cent per month on merchandise under 
$500, one-half of 1 per cent per month 
on goods over $500, provided these 
charges in total do not exceed the 
maximum price ceiling on the merchan- 
dise, in which case the cash price must 
be brought down to keep the maximum 
ceiling price. 

Charge accounts must now be set- 
tled by the 25th of the month following 
purchase with no days of grace per- 
mitted. Stricter conditions are im- 


posed for the re-establishment of de- 
See CANADIAN BANKING—Page 34 
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Alterations Not Material 


In resisting a judgment entered on a 
negotiable note, the defendant sought 
to have the judgment set aside because 
of certain “alterations” which ap- 
peared on the face of the note. 

“The alleged alterations were of 
two kinds,” explained the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania. ‘The first 
consisted of the insertion of the figure 
$3,000 and the name of the payee in 
the appropriate blank spaces in dif- 
ferent ink and handwriting from the 
remaining portions of the note which, 
according to the testimony, were in 
the handwriting of the maker. The 
filling in of the blanks, if prior to the 
signing of the note, would clearly have 
been unobjectionable and, even if 
subsequent, would have been justified 
under that section of the Uniform 
Negotiable Instruments Law which 
provides that ‘Where the instrument 
is wanting in any material particular, 
the person in possession thereof has a 
prima facie authority to complete it 
by filling up the blanks therein.’ 

“The other alleged alteration was 
an almost imperceptible erasure and 
- slight mark or line under the initial ‘D’ 
of the payee’s name. If this was in 
fact an alteration, which is doubtful, 
and not the mere correction of a slip 
of the pen, it certainly was not 
material.” 

One of the important points made 
by the Pennsylvania court in this case 
was a ruling that where a negotiable 
note sued upon contains immaterial 
alterations, it may be received in evi- 
dence without any explanation of the 
alterations by the holder. However, 


where the alteration is material, the 
burden is on the holder to explain the 
alteration before the note can be 


CHARLES R. 
ROSENBERG, Jr. 


Member of the Bar of Pennsylvania and of the 
District of Columbia 


received in evidence. Obviously, if 
the holder cannot satisfactorily explain 
such a material alteration and if as a 
result the note cannot be received in 
evidence, the suit on the note must 
fail. (Hershberger vs. Hershberger, 29 
Atlantic Reporter, Second Series, 95.) 


e e o 


Refusal of Bank Charter 


The organizers of a proposed new 
bank in North Carolina were refused a 
charter by the State authorities and 
thereupon challenged the refusal by 
court action. In an interesting discus- 
sion of the power of the State to control 
banking, the Supreme Court of North 
Carolina ruled that the State could not 
only take the whole business of bank- 
ing under its control but could even 
prohibit banking except under condi- 
tions prescribed by the State. 

“The subject matter of the proceed- 
ing before us,”’ said the court, “relates 
to the regulations of the conditions 
under which, and the manner in which 
banking corporations may be organized 
and incorporated with authority to en- 
gage in business as such. 

‘While a banking institution is a 
private enterprise, every depositor is, 
in a sense, an investor. Its stability 
and trustworthiness vitally affects the 
economic and business life of the com- 
munity it serves and its solvency is a 
matter of public concern affecting the 












OURTS 


re Sayin 


A summary of current decisions 
of particular interest to banks 


general welfare of the State. It is 
wholly a creature of statute doing busi- 
ness by legislative grace, and the right 
to carry on a banking business through 
the agency of a corporation is a 
franchise which is dependent on a grant 
of corporate powers by the State. 
“We cannot say that the public 
interests to which we have adverted, 
and others, are not sufficient to warrant 
the State in taking the whole business 
under its control. On the contrary, we 
are of the opinion that the State may 
go on from regulation to prohibition 
except upon such conditions as it may 
prescribe. Hence, the State may limit 
the issuance of charters to those pro- 
posed institutions which will promote 
the public convenience and advan- 
tage.”” (Pue vs. Hood, 22 Southeastern 
Reporter, Second Series, 896.) 


e ° ° 


Accommodation Endorser as 
Surety 


Where an accommodation endorser 
or surety on a negotiable note pays the 
note after the makers have defaulted 
on it at maturity, is he barred from 
taking legal action against the makers 
after the statute of limitations has run 
against the note itself? 

Such a case recently came before a 
court in Pennsylvania, where the stat- 
ute of limitations on unsealed notes 
and contracts is six years. There, for 
the benefit of the makers of a demand 
note, an accommodation party en- 
dorsed an agreement of surety on the 
note. Thereafter, the note was dis- 
counted by a bank. 

Three years later, the note being un- 
paid by the makers, the accommoda- 

See COURT DECISIONS—Page 38 
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THE BOOKLET COUNTER 








New Booklets 


The Economic Implications of 
Internal Public Debts... With the 
Federal debit well over the $100 billion 
mark and rising rapidly, so that it may 
reach the $180 billion level by the end 
of the year, financial men may well 
consider the effect of this development 
upon our monetary and banking sys- 
tems, and upon the ability of this 
country in the post-war period to 
return to a free economy. 

An outstanding contribution to the 
subject has been made by Winthrop 
W. Aldrich, chairman of the board, 
The Chase National Bank, who ana- 
lyzes the four main factors which 
determine the amount of debt that a 
nation can support without a sub- 
stantial increase in prices, without 
drastic changes in the economic posi- 
tion of various groups, and without 
damage to the post-war economic and 
political position of the country. 

The analysis emphasizes the fallacy 
in the point of view that there is 
slight reason to fear a rising domestic 
debt, and that governmental debts 
are not particularly burdensome to a 
nation if they are held internally. 


Comparative Analysis of Banks 
and Bank Shares... As a means 
of affording a comparative study of 
many leading commercial banks and 
the value of their shares, this chart 
containing a number of pertinent yard- 
sticks of comparison has been com- 
piled. Among other things, it reveals 
effects of bank participation in war 
financing. 3 

Included in the statistics on indi- 
vidual institutions are such items as 
1942 operating earnings, net earnings 
per share, gain in book value, market 
price to book value. Also informa- 
tion regarding deposits, capital funds, 
changes in Government bond holdings, 
and a number of important ratios. 
The chart is so arranged as to permit 
comparisons of other banks with those 
analyzed. 


How to Get More Work From 
Your Typewriters . . . In the face 
of a greatly increased volume of opera- 
tions, business is called upon to get 
along with fewer rather than more 
typewriters. Thus, it is advisable to 
consider every possible means of 
getting maximum use from existing 
equipment. This pamphlet, issued by 
the Policyholders Service Bureau of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, outlines practices that are being 
successfully employed in a number of 


The booklets listed here are offered 
without charge or obligation. 
Simply address requests’ on bank 
or company letterhead to 


The Editor 
The Burroughs Clearing House 
Second and Burroughs Avenues 
Detroit, Michigan 





companies toward this end. While the 
ideas cited are related only to type- 
writers, the principles and methods 
used would have application or adapta- 


bility to other types of office equip- 
ment. 


Patents at Work .. . The Office 
of Alien Property Custodian following 
the outbreak of the war was instructed 
to seize all patents controlled by the 
enemy, and to make such patents freely 
available to American industry, to aid 
in war production and also to promote 
the permanent enlargement of our 
national production in the post-war 
period. The Alien Property Custodian 
now controls the largest block of 
patents in the United States, number- 
ing in the tens of thousands, and 
covering inventions worth millions of 
dollars. It has prepared this brochure 
to describe the simple procedures by 
which American firms may acquaint 
themselves with these patents and 
obtain licenses to use them. For the 
benefit of their industrial customers, 
banks will doubtless want to be well 
informed on the subject. 


Functions of an Insurance 
Broker . .. This brochure asks the 
business executive to be curious about 
his company’s insurance. As a start, 
it asks the question: Do you know the 
difference between an underwriter, an 
agent, and a broker? Then it dif- 
ferentiates between them, citing the 
fact that the insurance broker is 
essentially a buyer for his clients rather 
than a salesman. With this as a 
background the brochure relates how 
an insurance broker through his broad 
experience with policies can be helpful 
in obtaining better risk coverage, 
minimizing hazards, and perhaps re- 
ducing total insurance costs. 


Paper Reference Manual... 
An elaborate ring binder containing 
samples of paper stock, showing com- 
parative differences in ledger and index 
weights, and an extensive range of 


matching colors which permit the use 
of color control systems. 


A Year Book of Railroad Infor- 
mation ... Included in this 96-page 
pamphlet is a summary of railroad 
earnings over the past few years. It 
also presents many facts concerning 
the nation’s investment in railroad 
facilities, as well as a great many 
details on.rail operations. 


Still Timely 


The ABC of Credit Insurance 
. .. This booklet discusses the follow- 
ing topics: What is credit insurance? 
Who needs credit insurance? How 
does credit insurance work? 


Canada Pays... An eight-page 
brochure which gives some surprising 
facts concerning the part Canada is 
playing in the war, and how it is 
financing this activity. 


Facts About Social Insurance 

. Basic information, in question 

and answer form, concerning the trend 

toward compulsory government insur- 

ance and its relation to voluntary 
insurance. 


Shipping Estimator... A handy, 
time-saving guide for ascertaining ap- 
proximate shipping times and costs for 
air express shipments. 


Public Relations . . . Eleven spe- 
cific suggestions for increasing public 
understanding and appreciation of 
banks, in a 16-page report issued by a 
special committee of the Association 
of Reserve City Bankers. 


Manual of Record Storage Prac- 
tice . . . Changes in the practice of 
preserving inactive records have be- 
come indicated as a result of recent 
tax laws, government regulations, and 
greater volume of business. This 
brochure helps to bring the subject 
up to date. 


How to Harness a Conference 
. . . Suggestions to bankers and busi- 
ness men for getting more out of 
meetings, and for checking on the 
progress of activities assigned. 


Scientific Service for Farm and 
City Properties . . . Particularly of 
interest to banks and insurance com- 
panies having property holdings which 
need field representation. The book- 
let describes the services offered by an 
organization which operates in this 
capacity. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


Dakotas. Later he came to San 
Francisco and was very successful in 
operating several of the largest movie 
theaters on Market Street in that city. 
Eventually he decided to go into the 
dairy business and sold out his theater 
interests. Before purchasing his ranch 
property he spent a number of months 
studying modern dairy operations. 
The bank worked very closely with 
him in making his various purchases 
and Mr. Mitchell assisted him in 
selecting his dairy herd. Today Mr. 
Cohen operates one of the finest dairy 
herds in Marin County, including a 
pure-bred Holstein bull for which the 
Japanese Government offered $1,500 
shortly before Pearl Harbor. 

One day near Petaluma Mr. Mit- 
chell met a young couple who were 
having a hard time of it on their dairy 
ranch, due to undercapitalization and 
an insufficient number of cows with 
which to operate on a paying basis. 
Mr. Mitchell advised them to sell 
their holdings, and helped them locate 
on a new ranch along the coast. A 
bank loan then helped them acquire 
sufficient cows. Today this couple has 
ample income with which to liquidate 
their indebtedness, and they are build- 
ing up a splendid dairy herd. The wife 
keeps a daily record of production and 
knows what each cow produces. 

Another example is that of the 
elderly owner of aranch. The property 
was going down. It didn’t warrant 
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FARM SERVICE INNOVATIONS 


any improvements at the time and the 
owner was about to lose it. Acting on 
our advice a change of tenants was 
made. Mr. Mitchell worked with the 
new tenant, arranged for the bank to 
take over the chattel mortgage and for 
the tenant to get more cows and to fix 
up the ranch. Today the owner is 
getting enough income to pay the 
taxes and interest and it looks as 
though we could save the ranch for 
him. 

In our farm service department con- 
siderable data has been collected in 
an information file. This is most 
helpful when discussing farm opera- 
tions or considering loan applications. 
Whenever a rancher or live stock 
grower comes to the bank from a dis- 
tant point we know something about 
him and his operations. 

On the wall are county maps made 
by county surveyors, showing the 
location of every ranch in our district, 
the acreage and name of the owner. 
Colored tabs point out where the bank 
holds a chattel mortgage on the cattle 
or deed of trust to the property. 

A credit file gives us a line on the 
standing of every rancher, whether a 
customer of the bank or not. This 
includes credit reports, and a copy of 
the chattel mortgage if any is in effect. 
A history card lists the visits of Mr. 
Mitchell to the ranch, gives the high- 
lights of his conversations there, and 
any commitments he has made or is 
working on. 


A ranch record file gives the history 
of every ranch. This includes a de- 
tailed map of the property, and in 
some cases also a title report or an 
appraisement report. A history card 
gives as much information as can be 
obtained on former loans made by the 
bank on this property and the history 
of the ranch ownership. In many 
instances the changes in ownership are 
traced back to the original Spanish 
Grant, before the Americans occupied 
California. To give a double reference 
check a card file also lists the bank’s 
financial transactions with each ranch, 
white cards for bank customers, red 
cards for those who are not. Whenever 
field men visit the ranches the infor- 
mation collected is noted here. An- 
other reference card lists the record of 
the rancher’s borrowings and record of 
visits made to the ranch, supplemented 
by a card giving details of the chattel 
mortgage in effect. We make practical 
use of this information. 

A farm library is also available. If 
some farmer is having trouble with 
some disease affecting his cattle or 
sheep, he can draw any of these books 
out to make a thorough study of the 
difficulty. 

Some of the larger land holdings 
along the California coast line are now 
being divided into smaller ranches. 
As our territory grows, the bank plans 
to grow with it, and continue finding 
ways to help the farmer, the dairyman 
and the live stock grower. 


HOME OF TOMORROW 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


In our case, instead of trying to force 
centralized prefabrication in one big 
plant, we have evolved a decentralized 
prefabrication system which takes 
advantage of all the savings possible 
in shop fabrication but, nevertheless, 
is in keeping with the localized nature 
of the building industry. This decen- 
tralized system, operating through 
building material dealers and contrac- 
tors, permits complete flexibility in 
design and building of any house. 
Actually, the plant required has been 
so simplified that it can be set up in 
any building with a roof strong enough 
to support overhead cranes and provide 
enough room to house jig tables, power 
saws and shelter for the workmen. 
Instead of calling our plan prefabrica- 
tion, we prefer to have it regarded as 
“engineered housing.” It has been 


used for $40,000 homes as well as for 
small week-end lodges. 

Engineered housing would seem to 
indicate the probability that in the 
post-war era small homes suitable for 
mass markets, completely equipped 
with two bedrooms, living room, 
kitchen and bathroom and with over-all 
dimensions of 24’ by 28’, will be pro- 
vided to sell for $1,800 or less, using 
material and labor costs comparable 
with 1939 levels. Houses as efficient 
as this would tend to be standardized 
in basic floor plan, but there would be 
no monotony in appearance because 
of the variation possible in treatment 
and finishes. Standardization of floor 
plan, of course, is economical; even 
today existing houses have great 
similarity in style, which dates them, 
and in layout, which indicates their 
approximate price. 


Very probably the house of to- 
morrow will be demountable, a feature 
which is accomplished easily in pre- 
fabrication. Demountability is not 
restricted to any one size of house; in 
fact it provides such flexibility that it 
will be possible to expand or contract 
the size of homes to suit the changing 
needs of any family. This would 
change many of the rules which, in 
common practice, are used for placing 
mortgages. There is no adequate 
reason why a demountable house will 
provide any less security for a mort- 
gage than a house which is not de- 
mountable. It is common experience 
that the value of the land on which a 
house is built may decrease because of 
changes in the character of the locality 
or by reason of taxation and, at the 
same time, the value of the land may 
increase as a commercial site. If a 
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Low cost. broader 


Protection for homes... 
families . everywhere 























It’s brand new! It gives you 
broader protection against damage 
suits than ever before obtainable— 
it costs far less than such protection 
ever cost before! 


It’s the new HARTFORD COM- 
PREHENSIVE PERSONAL LIABILITY 
POLICY—planned to meet the needs 
of everyone who maintains a home. 


Why you need this protection 


You may not realize it, but you are 
constantly exposed to serious loss 
through damage suits. Someone 
may be injured on your premises 
—your dog may bite someone— 
you may hurt someone while play- 
ing golf, hunting or ridingy ec «0 
cle. Insuring yourself against these 
and other risks formerly meant 
taking out perhaps half a dozen 
separate liability policies—a com- 
plicated, bothersome procedure. 


All this in one policy—$10 
The New Comprehensive Policy 
gives you protection against many 
risks—even covers your wife and 
minor children—costs only $10 a 
year — $25 for three years.* In 
combination with the Automobile 
Liability and Property Damage 
policy, it provides protection 
against personal injury claims 
arising from practically any cause. 
In most states, if you insure your 
car with the Hartford, this com- 
prehensive coverage can be added 
right on your automobile policy. 


Get full details 


Your local Hartford agent (we’// 
gladly send you. bis name) can fit this 
new, broader form of protection 
to your requirements— or expertly 
advise you on any other insurance 
you need. Talk to him—or to your 
own insurance broker. 


* $5,000 /$10,000 limits 


HART FORD IN SU 


9 reasons why 
you should have this 
Comprehensive Policy 


1. It protects against damage suits 
due to injury to members of the 
public at your home.* 


2. If you acquire an additional resi- 
dence for personal use during 
the policy period, the insurance 
covers it automatically. 


3. It protects you against damage 
suits if you injure someone while 
engaging in any sport. 

4. It protects you against damage 
suits if your dog, horse or other 
animals should injure someone. 


5. Besides yourself, this policy 
covers your wife, your minor 
children and any other relatives 
under the age of 21 who reside 
with you. 


6. It covers all your activities not 
directly a part of your business 
— including activities in civilian 
defense. 


The following features 
involve small additional premiums: 


7. It can be extended to pay auto- 
matically the medical expenses 
of visitors who may be injured 
on your premises. 


8. It can be made to cover your 
responsibility forinjuries suffered 
in the course of their duties by 
domestic servants, with guaran- 
teed paymeritofmedicalexpenses. 


9. It can be extended to cover your 
liability for damage to property 
of others. 

* Farms, business properties and 


premises rented to others are spe- 
cially treated under other policies. 
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There are many dependable office acces- 
sories made by Globe-Wernicke that 
speed up business routine and war pro- 
duction. They enable people to do more 
work with less effort. These economical 
“business helps’’ save time and money. 
Sold by leading stationers and office 
equipment dealers everywhere. 
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For Service 
Property Management — Sales — Appraisals 


Even with manpower a national prob- 
lem we are still able to render our in- 
creasing client list a complete service. 
This is due to the scientific time-sav- 
ing methods we have developed and 
our thoroughly capable, well trained 
staff operating in sixteen states. 





be happy to mail you our 
us today! 


file-size brochure detail- 


We appreciate your inquiries and will 
ing our complete real 
estate services. Write 

Service and Research, Inc. 

81 Madison Bidg., Memphis, Tenn. 





Realtors 


Offices: Terminal Bldg., Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Metropolitan Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Bub! Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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demountable home were to be built on 
such a site, the house could be removed 
to a better residential location, thus 
preserving the value of the house, and 
at the same time making the land 


_ available for commercial use. 


The future may see the organization 
of a trade-in service for homes similar 
to the trade-in service which exists for 
automobiles. That should not be too 
difficult a function and prefabrication 


and demountability would lessen the 


risk. For example, a mortgage com- 
pany could accept the house in which a 


| family had been living as part payment 
| for a new home. The traded-in house 





could then be rented temporarily, to 
be resold later on the same site or on 
another site, without serious loss in the 
whole transaction and with the possi- 
bility of some profit. 

It is not outside the bounds of 
possibility that department stores will 
be an important means of merchandis- 
ing houses in the future. Department 
store shoppers provide the concentra- 
tion of an enormous number of poten- 
tial purchasers, and the department 
store itself has a very strong incentive 
to sell homes because, in addition to 
the home, it is interested in selling a 
customer everything that goes inside 
the home in the way of furnishings as 
well as many things for use outside the 
home. The financing of such a large 
unit of sale would not seem to be 
within the province of installment sales 
financing but the whole purchase might 
well be combined in a decelerated type 
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CANADIAN 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 


faulted charge accounts. New restric- 
tions have been added relating to 
advertising, layaway plans, goods de- 
livered on approval, loans for purchase 
of goods and selective dating on sales 
contracts. Use of the WPTB name 
as a means of collecting past due 


' accounts is expressly forbidden. 


e . 


Ration Coupon Banking 


Ration coupon banking for dealers 
in certain commodities became effec- 
tive in Canada on March 1, by order of 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 
Deposits of coupons will, henceforth, 
be made with the banks instead of 
branches of the WPTB. 

Sugar, butter, tea and coffee are 
covered by the ration coupon banking 
system. Dealers in foods, such as 
jobbers, brokers, wholesalers, creamer- 
ies and cheese factories, importers of 
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loan in which the furnishings would be 
liquidated within a year or two and 
the mortgage paid off over a longer 
period. 

We are faced with a definite chal- 
lenge for the future in the financing of 
housing for peace, and it will require 
great vision and understanding. Mass 
distribution and full employment are 
aspirations which transcend all other 
political and social ideas, and our 
challenge is whether this is to be 
achieved under a system of political 
and economic freedom or whether it 
will be necessary to submit to a system 
of increasing governmental regulation. 
The challenge to the leadership of 
American industry and banking is 
whether we can supply a decent stand- 
ard of living to the world or whether 
we shall be forced to do so under com- 
pulsions and directions of state control. 
Our opportunity is there. It will 
necessitate discarding many of our 
practices and customs of the- past; it 
will require bold and constructive and 
imaginative thinking and aggressive 
action. 

I have tried to indicate the direction 
which aggressive action probably will 
take in the building field of the future. 
Is it too much to hope that the leaders 
in the construction field will receive 
the necessary encouragement and sup- 
port from the banking and financial 
institutions so that there may be 
realized the great opportunities and 
social benefits inherent in an intelli- 
gent and enlightened building program? 
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BANKING 


tea and coffee, as well as retailers 
whose normal monthly gross sales of 
food exceed $5,000, are required to 
open ration accounts at their banks. 
Those who do not operate ration bank 
accounts will take their documents to 
the banks where they deal and ex- 
change them for a banking transfer 
voucher in favor of the suppliers. The 
new system means abolition of the 
“replacement certificates” formerly 
used to obtain supplies. 


a « 7 


Penny Bank Deposits Decline 


Investment of the savings of Ontario 
school children in war savings stamps 
and certificates, and to some extent in 
war bonds, is reflected in a decline in 
deposits of the Ontario Penny Bank in 
1942. The annual report of the bank 
shows deposits of $990,964 compared 
with $1,050,449 the previous year. 
Since the end of 1939, or approximately 
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While money has been withdrawn to 
buy war savings certificates and bonds, 
and current weekly deposits are less 
because of purchases of war saving 
stamps, it is estimated that pupils are 
saving more today when such war 
savings purchases are added to the 
weekly deposits. The number of 
schools using the Ontario Penny Bank 
has dropped from 525 to 488 and 
the bank now serves 198,000 school 
children. 
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BANKING 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 
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Bank has acquired a majority of the 
shares.of Albert de Bary N. V.: The 
Dresdner Bank established at Amster- 
dam a subsidiary known as the Handels 
Trust West N. V.; the Commerz Bank 
formed a subsidiary known as the 
N. V. Rijnsche Handel-Maatschappij; 
the Bank der Deutschen Arbeit 
founded in Amsterdam the Bank voor 
den Arbeid. The Berliner Handels- 
gesellschaft now holds a minority 
interest in the Koopmans Bank. It is 
understood also that I. G. Farben- 
industries also holds a_ considerable 
interest in the latter bank. 

A number of other banks have been 
placed completely under German con- 
trol. These include: Lippman Rosen- 
thal and Company, the official adminis- 
trator of Jewish owned capital; the 
Continentale Handelsmaatschappij, a 
subsidiary of the German Kalisyndi- 
cate; the Bank fuer Westeuropaeischen 
Handel; the Hugo Kaufmann and Co. 
Bank; the Effectan en Handels Com- 
pagnie; and the Bankierskantoor Reb- 
holz. 

In June, 1942, the entire stock of 
the N. V. Hollandsche Buitenland 
‘Bank, consisting of 4,000,000 guilders, 
was taken over by the Bank der 
Deutschen Luftfahrt in Berlin. 

An interesting example of the “‘eco- 
nomic” organization which the Nazis 
have sponsored is the so-called ‘“‘Nether- 
lands East Company,” organized more 
or less on the pattern of the old East 
Indies Company, to promote the 
development of occupied Russian terri- 
tory through colonization by Nether- 
lands farmers and artisans. Its organ- 
ization was widely publicized, although 
the company has a capital of only 
2,500,000 guilders. The fact that the 
Dutch are resisting the undertaking, 
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NORTH and SOUTH 


Transactions outside your own bor- 
ders bring new problems, such as — 
Exchange Reouietlons — Credit and 
Character data on buyers or sellers — 
Shipping and Customs requirements. 


Your enquiries together with the related collec- 
tion items or Letters of Credit will be carefully 
attended to by our gers. 


CANADA 


Branches from Coast tc Coast 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


Branches at St. John’s and twelve 
other points 


WEST INDIES 
Branches in Jamaica, Cuba, Puerto Rico 
and Dominican Republic 
Complete list of branches on request 
NEW YORK, 49 Wall Street 
LONDON, ENG., 108 Old Broad St., EC2 
General Offices 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Capital and Reserve, $36,000,000 
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STORAGE 
BOXES 


provide the idealmethod for 
* storing all vital records 
* conserving current filing equipment 
* handling today’s overflow of records 
and above all they'll do all three jobs 
most economically 
Madeof — corrugated fiber-board, 
strongly rein forced. Available in 23 
stock sizes. Used by such concerns as: 
Glenn L. Martin Co., Aircraft 
Aluminum Compan ot — 
Dow Chemical 
Conserve your ete ue ne filing 
e —-= ment by transferring to Liberties 
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snaterial. 
FREE 


Copy of Our Manualof Record Storage 
Practice, and complete descriptive cir- 
cular. Write today. 
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together with the very bad condition 
of the European transportation system 
is expected to make the program un- 
workable to the extent planned. Never- 
theless, steps have been taken to 
mobilize the assets and personnel of 
the great East Indies companies on 
behalf of the new Netherlands East 
Company. In the meantime, adminis- 
trators were appointed -for the three 
largest colonial companies, the Han- 
delsvereeniging “Amsterdam,” the 
Deli Maatschappij and the Deli Ba- 
tavia Rubber Maatschappij. The 
assets of these three companies are 
estimated at 62,000,000 guilders. An- 
other plan to finance the reconstruc- 
tion of the territories of occupied 
Russia was the intended use of the 
Netherland Bank’s mark balances. 

Further Nazi procedure involved 
the Amsterdam Stock Exchange. It 
became noteworthy that the Dutch 
industries carrying out war orders for 
Germany were quoted lower on the 
stock exchange than the companies 
suffering from a deficiency of such 
orders. 

This was a form of resistance or 
sabotage which became one of the 
main reasons for a Nazi decree banning 
normal trading on the Stock Exchange 
and placing a ceiling on security prices. 
Last September it was decreed that 
transactions could be concluded only 
at the official quotations, to be fixed 
by the board of exchange. These 
official quotations were fixed at a con- 
siderably lower level than former free 
quotations, which almost immediately 
caused operations at the exchange to 
dwindle to a small percentage of their 
former volume. 

Although it is not possible to give a 
complete survey of Dutch finance and 
banking in a short article, it is obvious 
that Holland, once a wealthy country, 
is losing wealth rapidly as a result of 
the occupation. By the end of June, 
1942, the floating national debt had 
risen to 2417 million guilders, as com- 
pared to 1561 million on December 30, 
1941. While it is very difficult to give 
an accurate estimate, it can be assumed 
that the Netherlands is being depleted 
of its national wealth at the rate of 
10 to 20 per cent annually. 


“THE occupation of Holland also 

created financial problems for the 
Netherlands East Indies. Most of the 
capital had come from the mother 
country, although the flow of capital 
had shrunk considerably in recent 
years. 

On the other hand, funds disbursed 
by colonial companies in payment of 
dividends, pensions, etc., now re- 
mained in the Indies or were deposited 
and “frozen” in foreign banks. Fur- 
thermore, in 1940, imports totaled 
444 million guilders against 931 mil- 


| lions for exports. Thus it was obvious 
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that the Indies had sufficient dollar 
and sterling balances available to 
finance its war needs at that time. 

An extensive system of import and 
export control had been established, 
as well as control over domestic prices, 
to guarantee that essential needs 
would prevail over unessential ones. 
In general, the financial situation in 
the Indies remained sound because the 
expansion of governmental expendi- 
tures was kept within the limits of the 
country’s resources. The non-transfer 
of profits and the increased taxation 
kept a check on inflationary tendencies. 
The Indies defense economy was con- 
ducted on a sound basis which prom- 
ised well for the future development 
of the territory. 


BEFORE considering the effects of the 

Japanese conquest, it may be of inter- 
est to know something of the Nether- 
lands East Indies banking system. The 
functions performed by the Nether- 
lands Bank in Holland were carried 
out by the Javasche Bank in the 
Netherlands East Indies. This bank, 
established in 1828, had the privilege 
of issuing bank notes provided that 
40 per cent of the note issue and 
deposits had to be covered by specie 
or bullion. The bank was not author- 
ized generally to grant credits or to 
make long term investments. 

The acquisition of shares and mort- 
gages by the bank was permitted only 
up to the amount of capital and reserve 
funds. The Javasche Bank had its 
main office in Batavia while a branch 
office was maintained at Amsterdam. 
Agencies were operated all over the 
Indies while foreign correspondents 
were located in London, Paris, Ham- 
burg, Berlin, Singapore, Yokohama, 
San Francisco, and New York. The 
authorized capital of the bank was 9 
million guilders, and the shares were 
held by private individuals. 

In addition to the bank of issue, 
several other large banking institutions 
operated in the Netherlands East 
Indies. The structure of the economic 
life of the country was strongly re- 
flected in the banking system. There 
were banking institutions engaged in 
commercial banking, as well as the 
so-called agricultural banks mainly 
engaged in financing agricultural and 
industrial enterprises. 

The colonial banking companies 
diverged from the European organiza- 
tions in two respects. First, the under- 
writing of shares and the extension of 
collateral loans had been of little or 
no significance because the Netherlands 
Indies are predominately agricultural 
with relatively little private capital 
available, at least until a relatively 
recent past. Second, there had been a 
much closer relationship between bank- 
ing and agriculture than in most other 
countries. The agricultural banks 
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FIRE INSURANCE IN THE WAR 


s the guns of our fighting men blaze on the battle fronts from 
Africa to the South Seas, fire insurance continues to play 
a vital role on the home front. . 


Months before our entrance into the war, the “industry which 
protects other industries” had quietly and effectively thrown its 
inspection and engineering facilities into the task of helping to 
safeguard the industrial plants of the nation from sabotage and 
carelessness. Losses in manpower and essential materials which 
would have been equivalent to serious military reverses have 
thus been prevented; substantial savings to taxpayers likewise 
effected. 


Further, the agents and brokers of the fire insurance industry 
are bulwarks of strength on the civilian front. Without thought 
of profit to themselves, agents, brokers and companies alike 
have shown, in handling millions of dollars of War Damage 
insurance, how an essential industry can be mobilized effectively 
to carry on a vital war function in cooperation with the government. 

Moreover, insurance in all its phases is being maintained in 
our national life, thus strengthening civilian morale on a vital 
home front and permitting greater concentration on tthe war 
effort. Insurance dollars are going into U. S. Treasury Victory 
Loan Bonds and the securities of war industries, thus helping 
to buy guns, planes, tanks, ships. 


Finally, we take deep pride in stating that 35% of the male 
employees of The Home Insurance Company are now with the 
armed forces, 
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We submit herewith our annual statement. This year the 
figures are especially important, for they reflect a year of insur- 
ance in war time. Behind the dollars and cents lies a human 
story of even greater significance. 


President 








STATEMENT 
December 31, 1942 





ADMITTED ASSETS 


Cash on Hand or in Banks and Trust 

Companies. . ..... + $ 20,215,068.12 
United States Government Bonds . . 12,378,338.50 
All Other Bonds and Stocks . . . . 171,248,522.76 
First Mortgage Loans . . . . . ° 383,779.32 
ee PR ee ee - «  3,879,315.95 
Agents’ Balances, jess than 90 daysdue. —7,666,305.78 
Reinsurance 

Recoverable on Paid Losses . . 1,076,289.00 
Other Admitted Assets. . . . . ° 135,861.61 


Total Admitted Assets, . . .$116,983,481.04 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums ._ . $ 49,707,620.00 
Reserve for Losses... «+ ss 11,017,422.00 
Reserve for Taxes . . . . + ss 4,521,522.00 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Accounts . 813,505.75 


Funds Held under Reinsurance Treaties 59,045.61 


Total Liabilities Except Capital.$ 66,119,115.36 
OO. cs. 15,000,000.00 
Surplus. . . . . 35,864,365.68 


Surplus as Regards Policyholders 50,864,365.68 
Toth. cic cee te $116,983,481.04 


Note: Bonds carried at $3,447,281.00 amortized value 
and cash $50,000.00 in the above statement are 
deposited as required by law. All securities have 
been valued in accordance with the require- 
ments of the National Assotviation of Insurance 
Commissioners. On the basis of actual Decem- 
ber 31st market values, total Admitted Assets 
would be increased to $120,423,617.78 and Sur- 

lus to Policyholders would be increased to 
54,304,502.42. 
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had supplied most of the capital 
needed for financing the annual crops. 

The Netherlands Trading Society 
was a bank which combined commer- 
cial with agricultural financing. Other 
leading agricultural banks included the 
Nederlandsche Indische Landbouw 
Maatschappij and the Handelsvere- 
eniging Amsterdam. 

An important role among the savings 
banks was taken by the Postal Savings 
Bank, a government institution. De- 
posits of the natives were very con- 
siderable in the recent past. The avail- 
able cash was used as much as possible 
to meet local credit requirements. In 
addition to this official institution 
there were also a number of private 
savings banks with combined deposits 
equal to those of the Postal Savings 
Bank. 

In order to aid the native population 
the government instituted the People’s 
Loan System, which became a country- 
wide organization. It embraced insti- 
tutions known as the “‘desa lumbungs” 
which issued loans in kind, and the 
*“‘desa”’ banks and rural district banks, 
both of which had as their purpose the 
extension of money loans. 

When the Japanese invaded Java 
they brought with them Japanese “10 
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guilder notes” for circulation. Im- 
mediately after the occupation they 
issued a decree which recognized the 
“military guilder,” the Netherlands 
Indies guilder, and the ten-, five- and 
one-cent coins. The Javasche Bank 
and other large banks were allowed 
to pay against deposits belonging 
to the native population and to 
Chinese merchants, but the banks’ 
other assets were impoundéd. In 
October, 1942, the liquidation of the 
following banks was announced: Neth- 
erlands Trading Society, Netherland 
Indies Trading Bank, Escompto Bank, 
branches of the British-owned Hong- 
kong and Shanghai Banking Corpora- 
tion, the British-owned Chartered 
Bank, the Bank of China, and the 
Peoples Credit Bank. It is assumed 
that the functions of the liquidated 
banks will be taken over by the 
Yokohama Specie Bank and the Bank 
of Taiwan. 

Immediately after the invasion the 
Japanese organized the Southern De- 
velopment Bank and opened branches 
in Singapore, Batavia and Manila. 
Incidentally, the Germans have ac- 
quired an interest through the Nazi- 
controlled Bank of Indo-China; this 
bank has acquired shares in the Paris- 
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Netherlands Bank and the Nether- 
lands Trading Company, although 
these interests are probably small. 

From various reports it has become 
clear that the Japanese intend to make 
the “‘yen” the basis of the monetary 
system of East Asia, as they are gradu- 
ally withdrawing Dutch bank notes. 
The Southern Development Bank is 
supposed to bring this monetary meas- 
ure about and to form a link between 
the various parts of Southeast Asia. 

Under the Dutch, the Indies had 
depended upon world markets for their 
products. The Dutch felt that a free, 
although regulated, world economy 
would enable the Indies to continue 
on the road to a higher standard of 
living and a modest industrial civiliza- 
tion. It was felt that for a while the 
country would still need outside capi- 
tal, although it had seen an amazing 
increase in domestic capital through 
savings banks and popular credit 
banks. 

However, in the Netherlands East 
Indies as well as in the Netherlands 
itself it is quite obvious that the 
future will depend upon the military 
results of the war, upon the peace, and 


upon the turns of the world economy 
ahead. 


COURT DECISIONS 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 29) 


tion surety paid the money to the 
bank. More than five years went by 
before the accommodation party sued 
the makers. This was more than eight 
years from the issue date of the note. 
Since the note was a demand note, the 
six years limitation began to run 
against it at once. The makers con- 
tended that the note had become 
“outlawed” at the end of six years and 
could not be sued on thereafter. The 
court agreed that this was so. 

But although the accommodation 
surety could not sue on the note, he 
could nevertheless sue the makers on 
their “implied promise” to reimburse 
him for the money which he was 
obliged to pay to the bank. 

‘“‘When a contract of surety is made,” 
said the court, “‘there arises, in the 
absence of an express agreement, an 
implied contract that the principal 
will indemnify the surety for any pay- 
ment the latter may make to the 
creditor in compliance with the con- 
tract of suretyship. 

“On the payment of the note and 
not until then is the surety entitled to 
maintain his suit against the makers to 
recover his money. If the payee 
aecommodation endorser of a note has 
been forced to pay the note, he has a 
right of action against the maker on 


an implied contract of indemnity, and 
may sue thereon within six years after 
the payment, although an action on 
the note itself may be barred because 
more than six years have elapsed since 
its maturity. The surety’s right of 
action does not arise until the princi- 
pal has defaulted and the surety has 
been compelled to pay; not until then 
does the statute of limitations begin to 
run. Since the plaintiff in the present 
case could only sue on the implied 
promise after he had made payment 
of the note (when it was three years 
old) the statute of limitations had not 
expired when he filed his action five 
and one-half years later.” 

The Pennsylvania court asserted 
that this same rule is followed in other 
jurisdictions and cited decisions in 
New York, Ohio and Massachusetts. 
While the Pennsylvania statute allows 
six years, of course the length of time 
permitted for suit on the “implied 
promise” in other States would depend 
upon the statute of limitations in the 
particular State. (Bishoff vs. Fehl, 29 
Atlantic Reporter, Second Series, 58.) 
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Bank Not Holder In Due Course 


Ordinarily a bank discounting a note 
for a payee endorser has no knowledge 


of any infirmity in the instrument 
which might jeopardize the bank’s 
position as a holder in due course. In 
a recent Kansas case, however, a bank 
was unable to recover its money on a 
note in a suit against the maker be- 
cause, according to the court’s view, 
the bank had knowledge of an in- 
firmity in the instrument and therefore 
was not a holder in due course. 

The note was given by a policy- 
holder to an insurance company to 
cover a premium on his policy. The 
insurance company then negotiated 
the note to a bank. Shortly thereafter 
the insurance company became insol- 
vent and the bank accordingly sued 
the maker on the note when it re- 
mained unpaid. A Kansas statute 
provided that insurance companies of 
the kind involved in this transaction 
could accept only cash premiums. 
Consequently, the taking of the note 
for a premium was in violation of the 
statute. 

But how did this affect the bank’s 
position? The evidence showed, the 
court said, that the bank knew that 
the note had been given for the pre- 
mium on the policy. Moreover, the 
bank was presumed to know the 
applicable law: namely, that the tak- 
ing of such notes by the insurance 
company was forbidden by statute. 
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All this added up to the bank’s having | 
knowledge of “an infirmity in the | 
instrument” and being thus barred from | 
the status of a holder in due course. | 

“The bank in this case,” declared | 
the Supreme Court of Kansas; “had | 
knowledge, at the time it accepted this | 
note for collateral, of the fact that the | 
note constituted a premium note and | 
was taken as such by the insurance 
company. The testimony of the 
president of the bank, who handled 
the transaction, is too clear on that 
point to admit of argument. He did 
not have merely constructive notice, 
but, according to his own frank admis- 
sion, actual knowledge of the note in 
question. He is presumed to know the 
law. He, therefore, took the note 
knowing it was obtained by the insur- 
ance company for a_ consideration 
which was prohibited by law. The 
bank was not a holder in due course. 
The question whether the bank was a 
holder in due course was settled against 
it by the plain admissions of its presi- 
dent.” (Fidelity Savings State Bank 
vs. Grimes, 131 Pacific Reporter, 
Second Series, 894.) 
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Principal and Interest 


Here are some interesting definitions 
by the Court of Civil Appeals of 
Texas: 

“The consideration for a note, viewed 
from the standpoint of the payee, is 
the maker’s promise to repay the 
principal with interest, and that any 
consideration aside from the promise 
of the maker to repay the principal 
sum is compensation for the use of the 
money; in other words, interest. The 
principal is the amount actually re- 
ceived. 

“It is fundamental that interest may 
be paid in advance.” (Finn vs. 
Alexander, 165 Southwestern Re- 
porter, Second Series, 500.) 
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Place of Payment Controls 


Where a note, contract or other 
transaction involves parties residing 
in more than one State, it may be 
extremely important to determine 


- which State’s law controls. Thus, 


under the law of one State, the matter 
may be “outlawed” under the statute 
of limitations, but in another State 
may be still available for legal action. 
The Supreme Court of Tennessee 
recently decided just such a case. 
There a resident of Michigan exe- 
cuted in that State a note which by 
its terms was payable in Tennessee. 
Suit on the note was _ eventually 
brought in the courts of Tennessee. 
“Where a note is executed in one 
State or country and made payable in 
another,” said the Supreme Court of 
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THE 
PROBLEMS OF ILLEGIBILITY 


Some bank customers actually 
take pride in having signatures 
which can’t be deciphered. Ex- 
perienced bank people seem 
to be able to make sense out 
of these impossible scrawls 
but, right now, with frequent 
changes in personnel, it is 
costing the banks a lotto 
allow these customers the priv- 
ilege of illegibility. 


errors more prevalent than ever. 


The “cure” lies in personalized 
checks. For $1.25 a customer 
can buy 200 checks imprinted 
and numbered and that small 
amount won't stop anyone. 
Seven customers out of ten 
will buy if you show them the 
attractive package we now 
supply to thousands of banks. 


It isn’t alone a question of mis- 
sorting, because even after the 
checks have been posted cor- 
rectly, many are filed 
wrong. New custom- 
ers .. . strange sig- 
natures .. . and 
new bank em- 
ployees combine 
to make these 


Write for samples, publicity 
material, experiences of other 
banks. Speed up the work 
in your shop. Cut 
down on errors. 
Reduce check 

costs. Please 
more customers 
with Tersonalized 
Checks. 
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Tennessee, “‘it will be presumed that 
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the parties contracted with reference 
to the law of the place of payment, 
and the law governing will be the law 
of that place, without regard to the 
place where it was written. signed, 
dated or delivered. 

“The Supreme Court of the United 
States has said that where there is 
nothing to show that the parties had 
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in view any other law than the law of 
the place of performance, that law 
must determine the rights of the par- 
ties.” 

Meaning that, in the case of con- 
tracts, the law of the place of. per- 
formance controls, and, similarly in 
the case of notes, the law of the place 
of payment governs. Of course, as the 


a ¢ ‘¢ 


court pointed out, the parties may 
expressly agree that the law of some 
named State shall govern the transac- 
tion. Thus some corporations specify 
in their contract forms that the law 
of their home States shall control] the 
rights and obligations of the parties. 
(Edginton vs. Edginton, 162 South- 
western Reporter, Second Series, 1082.) 


WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


American Bankers Association, meet- 
ing with officials of the Treasury and 
of the Federal Reserve System. Other 
groups on the schedule of conferences 
were economists and research men of 
the Reserve banks, sales executives of 
leading manufacturing companies, the 
twelve executive managers of the 
Victory Fund Committees, the key 
Victory Fund publicity men, and 
representatives of the insurance com- 
panies as well as of the _ securities 
industry. 

Decision on the types of securities 
to be offered, the interest rates, and 
the size of the goal is being reserved 
until just before the opening of the 
drive, but it is generally agreed that 
the goal will be at least as great as the 
$13 billion obtained in December. The 
information chiefly sought by the 
Treasury from these preliminary con- 
ferences was, first, what types of 
securities might sell best to various 
groups of investors, and, second, the 
best ways to reach potential pur- 
chasers of government bonds. 

One decision made early in the 
planning was to extend the scope of 
the second drive to reach more people. 
Membership of the voluntary Victory 
Fund Committees will be greatly ex- 
panded, and the number of these com- 
mittees increased. For the December 
drive there were regional managers in 
every city of 100,000 or more, many 
of them paid executives, and these will 
be increased to take in a great many 
smaller cities. 

There was also early agreement that 
securities should be offered in small 
denominations, say $500, for indi- 
viduals interested in something other 
than the ten-year cumulative War 
Savings Bonds, since one of the pri- 
mary objectives of the drive is to 
absorb savings, current earnings, and 
accumulated personal capital of indi- 
viduals who, otherwise, might be 
tempted to spend their funds with 
inflationary effect. 

Not only will more bankers, security 
salesmen and others be added to the 
Victory Fund Committees throughout 
the country, but more preliminary 
educational work will be done with 
these voluntary staffs.’ Each worker 


is being given a sales manual, and each 
committee will be supplied with adver- 
tising and promotional material. As 
before, the aim is to sell as many 
securities as possible to investors other 
than commercial banks. Banker co- 
operation is expected to be even 
greater this time, for the Treasury has 
accepted the offer of the American 
Bankers Association to appoint a bank 
liaison man for each Victory Fund 
Committee to assist in enlisting the 
aid of the smaller banks. 

In fact, January sales this year 
totaled $1,240,444,000, or 17 per cent 
above January, 1942, in spite of the 
fact that a let-down might have been 
expected after the December Victory 
Fund Drive. Total sales of Series E, 
F, and G War Savings Bonds from the 
time of their introduction to the 
public in May, 1941, reached $12,934,- 
611,000 by the end of January, 1943, 
and approximately 97 per cent still 
remain in the hands of the original 
purchasers. 

The Treasury points to this as a 
record for voluntary war bond invest- 
ments exceeding any previous govern- 
ment financing in world history. To 
substantiate this it made public a 
breakdown of statistics on the War 
Savings Bond program as of the end 
of 1942, and this tabulation is re- 
produced on page 20. 
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New Bank Legislation 


Two items of legislation relating to 
bank sales of war bonds were placed 
before Congress in February with the 
endorsement of the administration and 
banking agencies. 

One would exempt, for the duration, 
the levy of Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation assessments against bank 
balances of the Treasury from the 
sale of bonds. 

The other, an amendment to the bill 
to raise the statutory debt limit to 
$210 billion, would permit the Treas- 
ury to authorize the redemption of 
war bonds by banks, presumably for a 
fee, and with assurance against losses. 

Both bills were expected to become 
law without opposition. 
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GET IN THE SCRAP...REMODEL NOW! 


Your customers are more “scrap- 
conscious” than ever. We supply 
you with a plaque that indicates 
to all the important contributions . ms sane we: 
pou heve made 06 the war efloct, is surprising the number of banks who are finding it profitable, as well as patriotic, 
by having scrapped obsolete metal , — : as ‘ . 
fixtures. Most important, in to modernize at this time. By doing so, they are acquiring attractive, efficient 
replacing such items, the non- , ‘ 

ee ee eo geting new quarters, as well as plowing into the war effort thousands of pounds of 
permanent .. NOT “temporary” use. 


An idea of just how much metal even a small bank can contribute to the war effort 





today, can be had by comparing the “before” and “after” photographs above. It 


highly essential, hard-to-get metals ... iron, stzel, brass, copper, bronze, aluminum. 


ee ” H ’ , 
i aaa NOW... not ‘later’... is the.time to modernize. 
in the modernization of hotels, 
restaurants, clubs and all other 
commercial buildings should 
get in touch with our subsidiary 


BANK BUILDING & EQUIPMENT CORPORATION of America, 9th & SIDNEY STS., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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ENT CORPORATION ° 
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— 9TH & SIDNEY STS., §T. LOUIS, MO 


we contemplate: 


eee ling Fixtures 
Gentlemen: On or abou : sia Fixtures (_) Remode pent 
(1 New Building CO Remodeling Building CL) Nev information as indicated. 


Without obligation please furnish us complete 
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Owing to the character of the information contained in this portfolio, it is not for 
general distribution, It is available for review, through local Burroughs offices, to 
industrial and government officials directly concerned with war accounting problems, 


we. a real contribution” 


Long before Pearl Harbor, Burroughs technical systems 
and installation men were working with ordnance 
plants and war industries—with Army, Navy and gov- 
ernment officials—to help them with their war account- 


ing problems. As a result of the thoroughness and the 

— outstanding work of these men, this Burroughs war 
accounting portfolio contains, we believe, the most 
MANUFACTURING detailed, comprehensive information yet compiled on 
FOR WAR methods and machines being used to handle practically 

A RE Bo «sg 9 ECM every accounting procedure essential to the war effort. 


equipment for the Army Air 

Forces, and the manufacture BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 

of Burroughs figuring and DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

accounting equipment for the 

Army, Navy, U. S. Govern- 

ment and the nation’s many 
. war activities, are the vital 


... tasks assigned to Burroughs 
ss 42 in the Victory Program. 10 | 1 XO) 10 | 2 ay 




















